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Burst New England! cradle of the good and wise, 
whose descendants cover the sunny south and the 
far west! Emigration, with its ten thousand exer- 
tions and trials, checks not one atom of the love we 
bear you. On our distant hearth-stones we keep 
holy all the little peculiarities of your primitive 
ways. The Sunday lunch of pie and nut-cake ; the 
winter festival of sausage-wreaths and spare-ribs ; 
the apple-bee and the quilting frolic ; how they stir 
up the mind, by way of remembrance, in the exiled 
sons and daughters of the father-land; every little 
custom is religiously observed, and time and dis- 


tance defied by the sweet and holy memories of 


early youth. 

It is a favorite amusement at the West to spend 
a few hours of an evening in telling familiar tales 
of days gone by. In the comfortable log-cabin, 
around a generous log-fire, often congregate the 
settlers of twenty years experience, to whom the 
remembrance of the days of their childhood is like 
a pleasant dream, fresh as of yesternight, and dear 
as life itself. 

Traveling in northern Ohio, I was once detained 
during a rain storm in the house of an emigrant 
New England farmer, a good specimen of this class 
of men, so often described that their character is 
now storied forth with a faithfulness that leaves 
but little to say. 

_ After supper, the fresh logs thrown upon the 
fire, the hearth made comfortable with a good 


birch-broom, I looked about me for the orator of 


the evening; among so many, evidently Yankees, 
I knew I should not look in vain—no, never. 
W hether in the caucus-room, or bar-room, town- 
meeting, parish-meeting, or what place soever that 
the children of men meet together, the Yankee 
orator is always at home; and they lead to it so 
curiously! Nothing of the appearance of “ fore- 
warned, fore-armed,”? with which our town-bred 
ueroes rehearse their acquired sentiments with at- 
‘tude and gesture of refinement, but warm from 
the heart these stories take their place in general 
conversation, simply and eloquently. 
3 


I soon observed a fine-looking man, of perhaps 
forty years, in earnest conversation with our host ; 
his language was well chosen and agreeable, and 
seeming the most communicative man of the circle, 
all the rest were listening. Soon, as is the western 
custom, one after another drew near; and if, in the 
course of his remarks, the subject matter warms 
the speaker with a desire to walk about, (a pedes- 
trianism Jonathan often indulges in, whether in par- 
lor or cabin,) he can with much difficulty make his 
Way out of the magic ring. They were evidently 
discoursing of days gone by, in good “old New 
England,” and calling myself from this well-be- 
loved country my feelings were much interested in 
his story. I give it in his own words. 

“Ts it stealing to take cake from your grand- 
mother’s cake-jar ?”’ I said to my grandmother one 
night, as from the shelter of her arms I looked de- 
fiance at Miss Katy, the somewhat old, and very 
cross servant who had lived with her for many 
years. | 

“By no means, Johnny,” was her judicious 
reply ; “it is made for you, the-cake in the jars 
is the kind that wont hurt little boys; but the 
sick-cake, the doctor’s-cake, is in the china tureen 
on the high shelf, that you can’t reach.” 

How well I remember looking forward to the 
time when I should be able to climb to this forbid- 
den fruit, notwithstanding sundry terrific stories of 
Miss Katy, of shelves breaking away under your 
feet, of steel-traps with horrible sharp teeth to 
catch wicked little boy’s hands, &c., &c. Her 
stories were becoming daily of more doubtful au- 
thority, and I had made up my mind to venture as 
soon as I was a little older, and there was fresh 
plum-cake put in the tureen. 

I really was no fonder of sweet things than 
children generally, and the ease of getting them 
from the well known jar would have destroyed 
their charm and value, but for the constant excite- 
ment of tormenting Miss Katy. Our family con- 
sisted of my grandmother; my cousin Jane, a lady 
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: of uncertain age, but a very certain disposition; my 
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uncle, the eldest and bachelor hope of the family, a’ tectural usages, such as five or six doo 
very industrious farmer, who never came out of his family sitting-room, (heaven spread aro 


ploughing, sowing, and reaping, for any thing but the mantle either of charity or oblivion jy; a 


to read the newspaper and to scold Miss Katy, for. off land of mountain-gales and snow dys. ee 
one of which avocations, at least, he was amply never saw or heard of any modern fiyoc . . 2 » wa 
repaid. Then there was Charley, the “ hired man,” would supply the place of the fondly pooys,, oad 
and Emmy, a little vixen of a girl to “ help,” whom spot, “ the closet under the stairs.” ” aot | 
Miss Katy denominated “ Sis,” and who disputed As I look about on so many of you, perh; ae 6 
with me the title of “ plague of the family.” I do not all know what is meant by a jar an, + 
was the orphan son of the youngest brother, who well filled, old-fashioned, Yankee gya ad {0 
died at sea, and of course it was expected that I closet under the stairs, so have pation, shat th 
should leave the homestead and get my own living describe one. edit 
a8 soon as my education was finished ; rapid strides In the first place, in the corner there j My. 
were making in this desirable object, by sending . to be seen the flour-barrel, the presiding the sit 
me to the district school, and initiating me into the the place; ranged along by her side are < : cael 
mysteries of New England “ chores,” by the united with cracked and otherwise defaced wit iow fla 
efforts of Miss Katy and Charley. to cover them, containing apple-sauce, n ODE, 


[ used to be under the direction of my grandmo- lard, butter, and, though last not least, 
ther, my uncle, and my cousin Jane; but Rome > Then, on the first shelves are to be seey dich 
was never more tired of her triumvirate than | was eggs, a carcass of turkey for the evening | J 66 


of this domestic tyranny, and in consequence of my . red earthen dish with that fine Yankee iny, st la 
rebellion it was made known by my grandmother, head-cheese, a cracked platter with a “niyo. evenil 
that after this she should take “ Johnny” into her face” bearing sundry lines and crosses, a }o tk 
own hands; the family appearing resigned to the cold ham to slice off for tea, and a cold spare. my ro 
change I forthwith acted upon it, generally doing Across the corners of the shelves rest goo utd. 
whatever | knew the rest disapproved and calling broomsticks, supporting the links of goodly . lown 
upon her to sanction it. I marvel that I was not and savory sausages. On the second shelf eon, for sol 
ruined ; more especially as this pleasant word had the pies; apple, thick with allspice; mince, the si 
heen prefixed to my name so long, making the hope- |. berry, and pumpkin, the most orthodox of the \ ment | 
ful cognomen of * ruined Johnny,” that Lsometimes Of the upper shelves none but the heads « this tl 
imagined it to be my “fate,” as my cousin Jane, fumily took any cognizance, it being the repos the ke 


! 
who was well read in Byron, often remarked. | for recipe-books, dried orange-pecl, pill-hoxes, Nol 
Under these auspices I “ continued on,” as we say, essence bottles, with the coveted and fo 
learning something from books, little from man,‘ tureen of “ doctor’s cake,” in bold relict 
but a good deal from women. [usually came home Oh! there can be nothing like it. Years of \ this j 
from school and the skating-ground with my baize dering and trouble have never effaced | 


tre all ha 
bag and skates, and if they were muddy and it was > memory that spot; for, besides its being the s he is 


Saturday afternoon, threw them into the middle of | of my boyish delights, there were two pretty It 
the kitchen floor, rushed into the sitting-room, : portant events of my life associated with it, o: » he 
jumped into my grandmother’s lap, and cuddled my childhood, and another of my youth. y! 
myself down with my feet to the fire, where I often When I was six years old, there was at day 
got a first rate nap before supper. I never looked after a very plenteous “ Thanksgiving” « 


ening 
up to see how Miss Katy looked, but I could al-- tion, that IT was seen and heard more tr Im 
ways feel her frown as she put supper on the table. than usual in the closet. Miss Katy having S  behi 
“Katy, this child is starved,” was the usual cluded that “the leavings would pretty : I hea 
speech of the dear old body; “bring him in a‘carry her through the winter,’ and finding } guilt 
mouthful of cold meat, and just set the plate of nut- | judgment at fault, looked about for a remeds tive’ 
sakes to the fire a half a minute, Johnny likes them ‘is often the case, the innocent suffered for tly my v 
warm.” guilty, and she confessed her belict that * ther tong: 
Nut-cakes were decidedly my favorites, though ‘ were mice in the closet. She heard them seratel- rolli 
I kept it a profound secret, as it was only by pre-~ ing around at all times, pushing under the plots illun 
tending not to care for them that there was always | on the jars, and she had examined the floor anit of an 
a goodly supply. Eating the sweet dough of the wall but there were no holes, so they eame in © ing- 
cake, before it was baked, was another of my pro-) the door, which had a lock on it not worth a cen" dere 
pensities; but of this I was cured by seeing Miss ‘and any thing could push it open.” It was, (wr Afte 
Katy, for fear [ would get it, carry it with her if fore, proposed and carried, that there shoul! be unde 
she went in a hurry to make a bed, or to the well new lock on the door forthwith, and the key to! be b 
for a pail of water. How often have I seen the > hung up, very high, in the sitting-room. shell 
savory lump sticking fast to the well-curb, during, This was rather alarming, but I was sure thi’ out | 
the operation of drawing up the bucket, and longed } my grandmother would never remember to lov! T 
to give it a push. the door, and no one would dare to blame her.» can 
In recalling these days of my childhood, there is did not take it much to heart. The lock ws and 
one spot on which I linger with more interest than; bought and put on, and for a week it was a cree’ | 
any other in the homestead, it is the “closet under} novelty and never forgotten; but old Time, w! gay 
the stairs.”? You all who hail from New England, ‘often does wonders, interfered in my behal!, a” for 
know the custom of appropriating this goodly space \ allowed daily cares of all sorts to prevent so mu out 
to some actual service, as in that land we make | attention to trifles. ane 
every inch of house-room tell; it is either the store Things had gone no better than usual with lea 
closet (bless its memory,) or the catch all for old up to this time. Miss Katy loved me no | 
boots and shoes, buffalo skins, and lanterns; at any than before, as I judged from her evening! xs ing 
rate the space under the stairs must be used. Tra- > to Charley when they rested from the labors o!' lire 
veling about the world has led me to observe that /day; they were always of a sympathetic nature, col 


other parts have avoided some of our cruel archi- > and ran thus, “ Little boys whose father and me- kn 





AND 





lead should always die thermselves as soon 
a shad ’ &e. 
~ (ne cold December night I came home from 
hool with a remarkably good appetite, the sup- 
was not so generous as usual, I thought of the 
r mes that hi id been, W he ma visit to the good ol | 
i.cet would have set matters right without trou- 
blin g any body; at last the Evil One suggested to 
-, ty jook at the spot for the key—it was gone ; 
: forthwith the same influence proposed to me 
jis would be a first rate chance; I acted ac- 


ther 


me 


My grandmother always undressed me herself in 
‘he sitting-room, ensconcing me completely in a 
-. eastume of Yankee imagining, composed of yel- 
iow flannel,and made night-gown, trowsers, and all, 
in one, to avoid the pernicious effects of sudden air- 
baths on the limbs of restless children when asleep. 
| allowed myself to be put to bed, the candle taken, 
aid “good night” in rather ‘an uncertain manner, 
od laid still until I heard all disposed of for the 
evening, as usual. 

| knew every inch of ground on the road from 
my room to the closet, and never being a timid 
child, had no fears in sallying forth. LI crept softly 
iown stairs, got safely in, and helped myself freely 

for some time, When I heard Miss Katy rush into 
the sitting-room with the comfortable announce- 
ment that there certainly was a mouse in the closet 
this time; she heard it, and the door was open, for 
the key was not in its place. 

Nothing ever made my uncle so furious as dis- 
turbing him from his newspaper; therefore he 
g up, saying, ** We have heard enough about 
s plaguy mouse ; it is time he was killed. Come, 
all hands to the purnps! Come on, do n’t wait till 
he is gone !”? 

It was too late to retreat, so I had the agony 
to hear him “marshal his clan’? and lead the 
way to the Imagine my feelings! to this 
day my sympathy for mice is almost heart-sick- 


ening. 


d 





closet. 


Immediately on the alarm T had squeezed myself in 
hind the flour-barrel, from which miserable place 
| heard the note of preparation that was to take my 
guilty life. They had each seized the first destruc- 
tive weapon they could find, and there they stood ; 
= uncle with his horse-whip, Charley with the 
ongs, Eramy with the spit, Miss Katy with the 
rolling-pin, and my grandmother with the light to 
illuminate this deed of darkness. I thought in vain 
ofany way of escape; I peeped out from my hid- 
ing-place, and as I looked on the long line of mur- 
derers, 1 could see certain death in their faces. 
Alter moving the jars, thrusting sticks behind and 


under every thing, my uncle at last said, ** He must 


be behind the flour-barrel; thrust yourself under the - 


shelf, Charley, and move it a little; there !—look 
out now ? 4 

Then spoke up my darling grandmother,—“ I 
can’t hold the light, if he should ran up upon me 
and get in my neck, I should die.” 

I then made up my mind desperately; Charley 
gave the barrel a good strong push, when I jumped 
lor my grandmother’s neck; I knocked the light 
out of her hands of course, and all the rest tumbled 

er €ac h other in great fury, but I held fast to her 

ar old neck; she felt that it was her yellow-flan- 
el dcing, and leaving the rest to their own rav- 
igs, she walked off with me to her old seat by the 
lire, where she employed herself in warming my 
cold feet. I heard Miss Katy say, “I might have 
suoWn it was that little cloven-footed imp of a 
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, within me; I delighted to carry her home 


Johnny 
with my rolling-pin.’ 

I think the failure, 
this exploit, reconciled me 
could have 
school and trying to be 

There 
of a mile 


. . 7 : 
~ but I wish L could have given him on el 


and consequent disvrace ol 
than any thing 
regularly to 


more 
to going 
a bett 
Was living in the 
from us, a farmer of the name of Lee. ] 
will not now describe the family, but only say 
there was a sweet blue-eyed dau cht r named Ma- 
rion Lee, the most love ly of children, Was 
afterward of women. She was the playmate 
my childhood, the sharer of all my ; 
rows, and even now, that the grass g 
her grave, the friend of my soul. 

All my troubles were faithfully told her ander 
a large elm-tree, by the brook, which was ou 
trysting-place. I made a rude seat under it, and 
all the sweet flowers we could beg were 
hung daily about the branches. To this spot all 
my affections turned, and I would have carried to 
it every thing to make it more lovely, just as | 
now give it all my most agreeable memories. 

She taught me to be good for goodness sake, and 
when we sat in that sweet place, admiring the 
moonlight or the sunset, her pure and simple words 
God made them, Johnny,” proved a well-spring 
in my heart of deep and lasting comfort. 

To her gentle influence I owe all that 


else done 


more 
I boy . 


neighborhood, a quarter 


as she 
ol 
joys and sor 


rows h oh ove 


raise of! 


is right 
fron: 
school on my sled, or in summer to walk with he: 
as far as “the chips; beyond which « 
boundary no prudent Yankee lover ever 

We went to the district-school together till | 
was ten years old. About this time there was ; 
select-school opened for girls in our village, t 
which Marion Lee went. She told me night 
that the teacher was to take Tommy Walker, to 
oblige his mother, and perhaps she would take me. 
No idea could have enchanted me more; I thought 
all girls were like Marion, and visions of angels 
were mine constantly. A world of girls! the very 
thought was ecstasy. I never remembered that 
the very first of these angels fell—but they wer 
all, for the sake of one, invested with every per- 
fection. 

I thought the matter all over; Tommy Walke: 
was not fit to be among therm, and Lucy Walker | 
disliked, just because all at home wished me to 
like the daughter of the richest man in the village : 
these two would spoil it all, but I teazed until | 
persuaded my grandmother to ask Miss Mason to 
take me for her sake. 


stablished 
ventures. 


one 


It was considered a great privilege for Tommy 
Walker and me, daily sight of these rustic beau- 
ties—for there was nothing beyond sight. I often 


thought we were taken into the school to teach the 
girls self-denial, as they dared as well die as spe “ak 
to us. We two poor boys! black ‘sheep of the 
flock; seated far apart and far from them, in coin- 
plete dread of Miss Mason’s presence, and she took 
good care always to be upon the spot. But we 
certainly did improve; and the five years that I 
went to this school were the five happy years of 
my life. 

‘When I was fifteen, I was sent off to New Bed- 
ford, to go on a whaling voyage with a brother of 
my mother’s, of the name of Seaman, who pro- 
mised to leave me five hundred dollars if I never 
displeased him. It was considered the best thing 
that could have happened, as with some “ seeing 
the world” is a great object, without any thought 
of what part of the world it may be. I was fitted 
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out respectably for the occasion, took a very re- 
signed leave of all the household, except my dear 
grandmother, whom I never saw again : “* Farewell, 
Johnny,”’ said she, “when you come back you will 
be called John Drake, and you wont think any 
more of me.” 

It was a sad parting from her, but I soon be- 
came amused and interested in my present employ- 
ment, with all its dangers and hardships. The 
thought of my sweet Marion, and the desire to be 
rich enough to come home and marry her, kept me 
constantly excited to do the best I could for her 
sake. 

Five years more found me more of a man and a 
sailor than before, but changed in all except my 
love. I still kept the plaid handkerchief, and the 
curl of soft brown hair, and spent most of my time 
in contriving to get home. About this time my 
uncle Seaman died, and I determined to come 
home, get the legacy, and begin the world with 
Marion Lee. When I reached the homestead I 
found my poor grandmother was numbered with 
the dead, my uncle married to a very nice looking 
sort of a person, an aunt of Lucy Walker’s, who 
forthwith appropriated me to her. Charley and 
Miss Katy were still at their posts, and * Sis’? was 
as disagreeable as possible. 

I found my Marion as I left her, all truth, beauty, 
and innocence; but as usual, all true love has its 
troubles; her father had determined she should 
marry Tommy Walker, as certainly as my friends 
had destined me for Miss Lucy; things had gone to 
a fearful height, even to consultations for the double 
wedding to be celebrated at any rate. 

We talked the matter over long and sadly ; what 
was to be done? I consoled her as well as I 
could; told her the world was all before us, we 
Were young, strong, and true-hearted, and Tommy 
Walker should never have her. We parted for the 
time, she to think and I to act. I have no opinion 
of disobeying parents—it is said, and perhaps truly, 
that marriages like these are never prosperous ; 
but this was a hard case; Marion was to be forced 
to marry a wild, disagreeable young man, who 
never could or would make her happy; all ways 
were contrived to avoid it without success, and at 
last we determined, that as soon as I could get my 
legacy we should be privately married and go off 
to the far West, the land of promise to us far off 
Yankees. 

This was easier said than done; many were the 
cruel difficulties that arose ; the talk about the wed- 
dings still went on, though the parties concerned 
were otherwise employed; but at last it became 
necessary to do at once. I daily watched the post- 
office for my draft, and at last it came—now for 
the final arrangements. We must start in the 
evening, and where should it be from? We'dared 
not trust a third person; but soon chance favored 
us. My uncle said to me one evening, “ John, if 
you do not think yourself too much of a man I shall 
want you to go to the mill for me to-morrow; 
Charley has hurt his foot badly, and is unable to 
go; take my good mare Juley, for she always does 
right.” 

A rush of plans in my head at this moment made 
me hesitate, and he took it into his poor old 
thoughts that as the future husband of the famous 
Lucy Walker, I was ashamed to be seen going by 


daylight, so he soon said to me, “ Thor ., 
many bags to carry, that perhaps you jaa}... 
go down this evening, there will be a py... 
you can stay at Squire Heath’s all night...) 
to send him a letter.” is 

Good old man! he threw Marion Le. ;. 
arms ; the whole arrangement was made j,.: 
with almost a woman’s invention. | said. 

“Very well, I will give the bags a « 
ing, and put them in the corner of * the elos.+ 
the stairs.’ Bless the good old closet! |}; 
the second time to be the scene of action, | 
pretence of getting them more readily fioy, ; 
back-door, which Juley, who was a qiieey jy | 
own right, always preferred, I threw into the es... 
a heap of bags large enough to have coyrr 
dozen Marion Lees, but how to get her under to. 
was the next question. ae 

It needed all my eloquence to get her there. ; 
though she would have died for me, she feayed » 
trust her fair fame to accident—but it was a ess 
of emergency, and after promising to go with y 
in two minutes, and waiting five, until I was , 
most mad, I whispered “ ‘Tommy Walker,” ay «, 
set off with me slowly to the homestead. Vy 
much danger of meeting any one in the front , 
of a Yankee farmer’s house about supper-tine—) 
busy preparing, or intending to eat. | got 
safely in, hid her under the meal-bags, and going 
round to the back-door, went in and asked for fing 
orders. 

My uncle gave me many directions; charged y 
to go off quietly, “So that Rover should not hear, 
for he always made Juley ugly ;”” upon which, sve. 
ing them seated at table, I took my lantern, : 
the moon should rise, and telling them | he 
taken enough, begged them all to sit still so tha: 
Rover should not move, and went to the precious 
closet. 

We did not speak, but I assisted Marion to mow 
on Miss Juley, who though she had been educate: 
to “carry double,” seemed to know all was not 
right. 

I cannot speak of that night. We left forever: 
land of plenty ; we were married at Squire Heath's, 
who had always been my friend ; we journeyed « 
to the “ West,’ where we had for a time, the ta 
of all emigrants, sickness, and poverty, and many 
ills, until you Zearn to live a western life. 

I could have borne any thing with her. Wy 


toiled together and enjoyed it in peace. She was 


a happy, bright-eyed creature, making the bes 

every thing—but now—in this very Black rive 
country, not three miles from this house, on tl 
side of a hill, sleep side by side, Marion ani my 
boy 
them away. 





I cannot go back to New England. I have ar 


quired a taste for the roving lite of the West—™) 
hearth-stone is desolate—but I do love to ta‘k 0 
the days that are gone—I love to think of the goo 
old * closet under the stairs,” and cherish all = 
customs of my youth with a fondness that 

cease but with my life. Good night. 


He rose sadly, and walked away; so did his 
; he 


hearers, one after another, without speaking: 


as I was to remain all night, I sat up long with m 
host, and we talked much of this one of New Ens: 
land’s sons with a “ loyal heart and true. 


God gave them to me, and he has takev 
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FAMILIAR TREES. 


“ Trees, gracious trees! how rich a gift ye are— 
Crown of the earth, to human hearts and eyes! 
How doth the thought of home, in lands afar, 

Linked with your forms and kindly Whisperipgs rise ; 
How the whole picture of childhood lies ; 

Ott midst your boughs forgotten, buried deep.” 


Kixp reader, We Were once young, like yourself 
perhaps, and then we had our pets and loves, albeit 
ne serious ones—some that may last forever ; 
come at least, that we would not part with while 
we are mortal. We loved the trees. ‘Who does 
sot? How they spread their venerable branches 
us to shield us from the fierce summer’s 
sun! How majestically they give utterance to 
the voice of the storms! and how lovingly with 
the zephyr’s breath they sang the lullaby. But 
we had our favorite trees. One especially do we 
remember, for it is associated with reminiscences 
which have made the heart swell, and have given 
us “dewy eyes.”’ Tradition says it had its be- 
sinning on this wise. An old grandsire (peace 
to his manes) was among the first settlers of 
the country and withal a funny old gentleman. 
In his youthful days he sometimes ‘astonished 
the natives” by feats of physical strength and 
azility. 

“Leaping and vaulting was a favorite amusement 
of the Indians. On one occasion there was a gath- 
ering of these children of the woods to enjoy this 
pleasant pastime. A dozen young braves were 
selected to match the white man. A tall and 
manly looking chief stationed himself with a wil- 
low sapling to mark wpon the earth the extent 
of each man’s “*jump.”’ At the bidding of the 
chief, one after another sprang up, and after per- 
forming several mysterious contortions and gri- 
maces, made his tiger-like leaps, while yells of 
lelight arose from his brethren, and echoed and 
died away along the distant hills. The red men 
bad done their best; the white man must close 
the game. It was a desperate case, and well did 
he know what the effect of a failure would be, 
upon these wild men. Every nerve was strained, 
and with three almost superhuman bounds, he 


£ 


over 


cleared by the length of his foot, the extreme line ° 
which marked the leap of the most elastic Indian. ° 
assuredly was. Years glidedaway ; changes came; 


As erect and slowly he turned, and walked to- 
ward the starting point, the keen glancing eyes 


of the Indians met in silence; and then with< 


one deep guttural ugh! they arose, and sticking 
he sapling in the farthest foot-print of the leap- 
ers, noiselessly disappeared in the surrounding 
iorest. 


remain, for these sensitive men never came after- 
ward to engage in their favorite game; and when 
ie mild spring came, young fibres crept down 


into the soft rich mould, and it “ put forth boughs ; 


like lew ‘ . 
uke a plant.” Generations of men passed away, 


and it was an aged and venerable tree. Few re- 
embered its origin. The red men had gone to‘ 


™m 
ud 


the land of silence, but this sapling had become a 


slant and lifted itself up in majesty, as if to com-, 
lemorate the events of the day which gave it, 
ith. There it stood—an aged patriarch, with: 


‘Sarms wide spread and gently stooping, as if to 
3* 


Mrs. Hermans 


bless the noisy children who frolicked and gam 
boled beneath its shade. 


** Childhood beneath its fresh green tents had played 
With his first primrose wealth : there love had sought 
A veiling gloom for his unuttered thought ; 

And silent grief, of day’s keen glare afraid, 

A refuge for her tears; and oft-times there 

Hath lone devotion found a place of prayer ; 

A native temple, solemn, husied, and dim.” 


Directly in the rear of the old tree, stood 
the family dwelling, with its half a score ot 
‘*bantlings ;” and such frolicks as we bad on the 
rich velvet carpet outspread beneath the over- 
hanging willow! How grandfather and grand- 
mother peered over their glasses and smiled at the 
sport! And what scrambles up the rough bark 
after a vagabond old cat that had been guilty of 
chicken murder! And (with becoming gratitude 
let us say it) how smartly were those pliant 
twigs laid around our nether man for some of our 
most heinous juvenile sins! And then there 
was a bright-eyed cousin, with “ wealth of raven 
tresses,” all faith, and hope, and gladness; and as 
hand in hand we walked thoughtfully under its 
branches at early dawn, and listened to the low 
murmurs of the Hyblean tribe, and the wild gush- 
ing music of gay birds above us, we talked of 
love, and angels, and Heaven. Blessed moments: 
would that they could sometimes come back to 
lighten hearts overshadowed by the trials and 
stern conflicts of maturer years! 


“ Thou unrelenting past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign.” * 


But away with poetry—we commenced writing 
about trees ;—trees of blessed memory, as this one 


the old homestead passed into other hands: yes, 
ruthless, vandal hands—for the first act of bar- 
barity was the destruction of this old familiar 
friend, which had stood as a family sentinel for 
more thanacentury. Tears and remonstrances 


; ‘were unavailing, the selfish man had calculated 
There the unshapely stick was suffered to. 


the number of cords of wood that it would make, 
and what to him was the cool shade and velvet 
lawn ? With the earliest light of the morning, he 
began the destroyer’s work. We could not bear 
to look upon the sacrilege, and so we laid our 
head upon a mother’s lap and wept until grief 
was forgotten in sleep. When the time of the 
setting sun drew near the strong old tree tottered 
and came down with a tremendous crash, but like 
Samson, it would have vengeance in death. It fell 
upon the destroyer, and his rude spirit and that of 
the gentle, loving Hanadryad, passed away for- 
ever. 














THE SCHOOL-MATES. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 





Tuey were school-mates, Anna King and Ellen 
Ray ; school-mates, and close friends. ‘They clung 


to each other with all the fervent devotion of 


young girlhood’s romantic attachment, and neither 
dreamed of concealing a thought from her * other 
self.’ Yet they were in all respects utterly dis- 
similar. Anna was a tall, hazel-eyed beauty, 
dazzling the beholder at first sight, and keeping 
admiration awake ever by her brilliant manners, 
her saucy yet sensible conversation, intermingled 
with flashes of wit and sarcasm, bright and glori- 
ous like the quick lightning, and from which as 
from the electric flash, all persons shrank in pleased 
terror. There was a majesty in her air which 
forbade any appeal from her decision, so that with- 
out being aware of it she was a despot ; and yet she 
had a warm and fervent heart, and would do and 
dare any thing for one she loved, to-day, though 
perhaps to-morrow in a fit of pique or ridicule, she 
would pour out invectives upon them, or hold them 
up to contempt in the most unsparing manner. 
Then probably, when next they met, she would 
\turn all to a jest with inimitable tact, and be as 
loving and as well beloved as ever. 

Ellen Ray was a fair little girl, with golden 
brown curls and timid blue’eyes, which seemed to 
delight in the shadow of their long dark lashes as 
if conscious that the whole soul lay revealed 
within them. The heart must have been adamant 
that could have resisted the appeal of those loving, 
beseeching eyes; yet they seldom sought sympa- 
thy, and few knew their power. Her form and 
features were faultless, yet few observed her per- 
fect beauty—her soft Tich voice was seldom heard, 
yet her observations were always truthful, affec- 
tionate, and merciful. She would not wound any 
living creature’s feelings so gentle was her spirit, 
yet she was strong to bear, to forbear, and to for- 
give. In every relation of life she was a soother, 
a ministering angel, an earnest peace-maker. She 
never dreamed of shining, or of disputing with 
Anna the meed of superiority, and indeed, was 
generally quite overlooked in her presence, except 
when the imperious creature saw fit to make her 
the subject of her wit or powers of ridicule, at 
which times though the giddy might laugh, none 
could suppress an indignant feeling toward one 
who could thus wantonly injure so meek and 
shrinking a spirit, while an admiring sympathy, 
something akin to love, drew the heart toward 
her who suffered with a forgiving smile. But 
Ellen, though often wounded deeply by this un- 
amiable trait in Anna’s character, could not be 
offended, for she knew that Anna did most ardently 
love her, and that should any other speak against 


her in her presence, she would rouse like a tigress | 


in defense of her young. 


and good character, but she was the only child of 
a wealthy man, petted and indulged from infancy, 
of course her nature became selfish, imperious, 
and exacting. Ellen was a mechanic’s daughter, 
and the eldest of a family of seven, so that the 


gentle virtues of her soul were strengthened and 


refined by daily trials and deeds of 
kindness, 

Horace Boyne was cousin to Anna Kj; 
high-spirited fellow, handsome, and ful] o; +)... .. 
lant impudence, which is termed chiysi-. 
romance readers, certain young misses, |{,. , 
valrous feelings were always awake in th. «,, 
of Ellen Ray, whose gentle spirit, and swe. 
pendent bearing seemed to require protectic, 
in leaning upon his strength flattered his py: ‘ale: 
sense of superiority. He would romp ay) y, 
with Anna all day—he was the only person o) , 
her acquaintance who dared enter the jists y 5 
her when she felt disposed to use the flashing ». 
rows of her ready wit, and he did sometimes ; 
her with her own weapons ; and though she yoy); 
proudly condescend to accept his services as go). 
lant, she professed to hate him with all! her hea» 
and took a malicious pleasure in teasing E Jey \) 
speaking of him as Miss Ray’s most devoted Joy; 
and affianced husband. Poor Ellen would }jys 
and even tremble, for her little heart was conse, 
of a tender preference for the gallant and tender 
young cavalier—and so they grew up toget 
loving, confiding, and happy. 

When Horace was sixteen his father sent hin: 
New York, to an uncle who was a wealthy jr. 
chant, and who offered to initiate the young na 
into the mysteries of buying and selling, and the 
if the young man’s character should warrant it,: 
make him an agent and establish a trading-hous 
in his native village, where he should flourish ase 
merchant and receive a large share of the profits 

The parting of the three friends was ful! of sor. 
row and hope. Ellen wept bitterly, while Horace 
strove to soothe her by laying eloquently befor 
her his brilliant prospects, and promising again an! 
again, that when he had a store she should be bis 
wife, and have all the silks, and ribbons, and laces 
that she could desire. But she only sobbed 
murmuring amid her tears—** Oh, [ had rathe: 
you should stay here.” 

“You are a silly girl,” said Anna. “ You know 
you are not old enough yet to marry. Let humg 
and get rich, and then you can both be happy. 
You can correspond you know, and that will be» 
delightful. I wish he was not my own cousin at! 
would love me, I should so delight in receiving a0 
writing love-letters. Never fear, Horace, I wil 
not let her break her heart; and will, moreover, 
write oceasionally to let you know how slie be 
haves herself. Go now—for I am sick of all ths 
lamentation.” 

Horace took Ellen’s too little hands, kissed them 
both, and pressed them together to his bosom—thet 
clasped Anna saucily to his side, and kissing het 





-red lips, ran hastily away. 
Anna was gifted with all the elements of a great’ 


Anna stood and looked after him, with flashing 
eyes and cheeks burning with a crimson beavty— 
but Ellen sat still where he left her, her han 
clasped upon her knees, and her pale face rests 
upon them, while the tears ran over her finge' 
like rain. At length Anna gave vent toa peal o! 
merry laughter, and approaching Ellen she kneit de 
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frp her. Saying with mimic sentiment,—* Let me 
ecole you, poor love-lorn maiden. Your worshiper 
Ol certainly return when he shall have learned to 
> money more than beauty, and to prize worldly 
“ more than the heart’s affection. So cheer 
4 pak and wait patiently, for it will not be long.” 
, These words fell like a dark prophecy on the 
coit of the gentle Ellen—and Anna thought often 
cho satins, ribbons, and laces which would adorn 
' ion when she should be Mrs. Horace Boyne. 
tnd in dwelling on this idea she first felt the work- 
“vs of envy and ambition, which once conceived 
» her passionate nature, grew rapidly, and like 
ys weeds, soon overshadowed and choked 
ya gentle virtue. 
‘ve years had passed since Horace left his na- 


XI 





a 


eve village. It was a soft evening in June. Ellen 


hod pat her little brothers and sisters to bed, and 


lds . . 
hod lulled the youngest to sleep with an evening 
hemp. sung to a low melody which was well suited 


fy tllibe 


| +) her sweet and plaintive voice. She then stole 


t) her own chamber, and drawing a letter from 
her bosom, sat down by the open window, and un- 
folded it in the clear moonlight. 

She must have perused it many times before, for 
her eve was able to trace every word by that 


liquid radiance. —He will be here to-morrow, she 


murmured, as she returned the letter to its pure 


| resting-place. Certainly my parents will not re- 


fuse the boon he comes to crave—how could I do 
better than to become his wife. He is so good and 


beautiful, and has loved me so long and faithfully. 


| could almost kneel down and worship him. And 
she looked out upon the lovely landscape, which 
seemed to borrow new loveliness from her own 
loving heart, and she was happy—with a calm, 
deep happiness which was without alloy, for her’s 


was a trusting and an humble spirit. As the vil-- 


lage clock struck nine, she knelt by the window 
aid prayed a sweet prayer of thanksgiving and 
hope, and then lay gently down to the enjoyment 
of calm refreshing sleep. 

That same evening Anna King sat beneath the 
honey-suckle bower in her father’s garden, ele- 
gantly dressed, and radiant with beauty and the 
pride of gratified vanity. Beside her sat a pale 
young man, Whose ample forehead and strongly 
marked features bespoke the nervous temperament, 
with its quick keen sensibilities and extravagant 
imaginings. His person was fine, and his attire 


elegant. He had taken one of her hands, which he ° 


held earessingly between both his, as he spoke in 


low but passionately beseeching accents. He was 


a young physician, who had settled in the village, ° 


with an excellent education and good recommenda- 
‘ons, a8 a passport to the popularity and wealth 
which seemed almost within his reach. 

_ “Oh, Anna,” he said, “ this is almost too much 
happiness. That you, the bright, the beautiful, 
should love me, and bless me with the promise of 
this dear hand. Now I feel a powerful incentive 
'o application in business, that I may win wealth 
and honor to lay them at your feet. Since the first 
‘me we met I have loved you with a worshiping 
tenderness; but since you gave me leave to hope, 
‘thas grown toa passionate delight. I sometimes 
tremble lest I should never attain to this great 
‘appiness of calling you all mine own. Oh, Anna, 
Anna, I could not live without your love—without 
the blessed hopes you bid me cherish. Tell me 
yet again, love, that naught on earth shall sever 


thee from me. Let me hear the blessed assurance © 


cnee again from those beautiful lips.” 


LAR MAGAZINE. 9] 


* 1, at least, shall never change,”? murmured the 
fair girl as she drooped her head upon his shoulder, 
and was drawn fondly to his side as he pressed a 
kiss upon the shining hair that veiled her fore- 
head. 

It was August. Ellen Ray sang the little ones 
to sleep as usual, and then went to her own cham- 
ber. The window was open, as it always was on 
a pleasant evening, and the full orbed moon looked 
in with a loving smile, while she went fitfully past 
with a sound as of the wings of heavenly creatures, 
and a fragrance as if they bore fresh balm from 
Gilead. The landscape without was sleeping in 
quiet beauty, under the enchantment of midsummer 
moonlight, and the silver-voiced Edolie’s were 
calling to each other through the wooded glen with 
melody so plaintive in its tenderness, that it seems 
the language of a holier world than this. Ellen 
approached the window and knelt down. Her 
sweet face seemed very pale in the pure light 
which touched with the diamond’s lustre the tears 
that gathered, trembled, and fell from her drooping 
lashes. Father in heaven, she sighed, oh have 
pity upon me. Give me strength to bear this utter 
sickness of the soul; this death of all my young 
heart’s earthly hopes. Deeply wounded is this 
poor heart of mine, stricken at once by love and 
friendship—traitors both. I have loved them both 
and would pray for their happiness; but I can only 
say oh God forgive! oh God forgive them; and for- 
give me if I have loved to idolatry. Give me faith 
to feel that thou hast in this, even in this bitter 
trial, kept me from evil. That thou hast dashed 
from my lips the cup that seemed so full of joy, 
because thy wisdom saw that it would prove a 
bitter poison to me. 

She sprang suddenly to her feet, for at that mo- 
ment the report of a pistol came ringing from the 
glen, followed by a ery of most intense agony. 
Running to her father’s room she told what she 
had heard, and ran with him immediately to the 
spot which the sound indicated. Ellen wasa gentle, 
timid creature, but no selfish fear ever kept hea 
from flying where she could hope to minister relief 
to any suffering creature. She was a true woman. 

sut terrible was the sight which awaited her in 
that shadowy bower of the plaintive evening birds. 
There, beneath a drooping birch, over which the 
delicate Alleghany vine hung a profusion of its 
inimitable clusters of pale pink blossoms, a natural 
arbor, which had long been the favorite resort ot 
the pensive and contemplative, as well as the 
young lover—there, bathed in the blood which con- 
tinued to flow, mingled with clots of brain from 
the shattered temples, lay the young village doc- 
tor, his frame quivering, and his features convul- 
sively distorted with agony as he gasped and 
struggled with the death which was wringing the 
last life drops from his heart. His eyes glared 
wildly on Ellen as she knelt beside him, and then 
assumed an expression of the most mournful and 
touching tenderness, as he said in broken mur- 
murs—** Pray for me! pray for her—for Anna— 
she has undone both you and me—but you are an 
angel—I was a man, I fled to the grave, you 
sought relief from heaven—she has built her rest- 
ing-place in a human heart—pray for her—she is 
more to be pitied than we——oh pray—pray +4 





His jaws fell—the night of death quenched the 
pleading spirit in his fine grey eyes—and the ach- 
ing, throbbing, loving heart, was still forever. 
«Oh how he must have suffered !—how he must 
have suffered 


> 


cried Ellen to the neighbors gath- 
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32 THE LADIES’ GARLAND 


+ urs 
ered awe-stricken to the spot—* How terrible must; They were journeying, Ellen and joy | - “2 
have been the agony that drove him to commit this ; Mr. Glenroy, to visit his relatives jy ya." F « Apn 
deed. Pity him my friends, and deal gently and } and cities, when a violent storm com al ; 
kindly with this poor body, which is kindred to us ? >to take up their abode for a day at a x 

all.” And leaning on her father’s arm, weeping | The room in which they were esta})|jx) 


and eg ger returned home—and to her quiet : : sitting-room, adjoining the bar-room, aya) 





her fe 
focat ting 


word— 





chamber attention was drawn from her book f; « For 
The next morning’s sun rose clear, the earth met ) the conversation of persons in that apart ‘ «For 

his rays in dew-gemmed wreaths of beauty—all} length she heard a voice pleading mos , . in, 

the glad and innocent awoke with smiles and joy-: for a drink of rum. ; ing whit 

ful songs—but the dead awoke not—the guilty; ‘ Not a drop,” said the landlord s 4 felt a 

smiled not—the stricken and the mourner uttered: a drop until you pay up the old seo) 

no song. )many drinks are scored against you ; 


That morning Ellen Ray was exerting all her} Ellen shuddered, and a sickness 
powers to soothe the frantic sorrow of the desolate } over her, that man should be so d 
girl, who mourned in the self-murdered young man ° slaved to appetite or to avarice. W):\| 
her only brother, the last of her kindred. She )she heard the same voice again, saying | 
would have invoked a curse upon the heartless; ‘“ Here, take this, it is worth five hin 
Anna, but Ellen checked her, exclaiming, “ Oh no, ? and let me have what I want.” 
Isabe]—let us rather pray for her.” > But how came you by such a jewel” 
“Yes, you may pray for her,” replied the >the landlord authoritative ‘ly. , 
weeper, “ She has not made your heart desolate.” » “I took it from my wife,” was the yo) 
Ellen took both Isabel’s hands, and looking into ‘a kind of braggadocio utterance. * It is } 
her eyes earnestly, said, “ You do not know, Isabel, ’ her trinkets, and she hated to give it wp; | 
that he to whom Anna King is this morning to be > >have got every thing that we had in the wo 
wedded was my affianced husband; one whom I) now there is nothing left.’ 
had loved from childhood, and trusted as we trust He got his drink and went his way. S 
in heaven. She won him from me. Think you (after she heard a woman’s voice speak 
there is no desolation in my heart? Still we must } excited tone. 


pray for them, Isabel, for they have need of mercy) Oh, landlord,” she said, “ giv. - back my 
whose passions are stronger than their reason or; mother’s miniature. It is all 1 , he ve left of hom Farth’s 
their conscience. They have done wrong to others {and happiness. I have toiled and the suffered— Say, de 
and to themselves. How can they trust each? I have been sick and destitute, and could pot pe To leat 
other—each knowing the other’s perfidy and want} with it—my poor degraded husband forced it tron Which 
of principle. Do not curse them Isabel, for remorse , me, and I know he gave it you for liquor. 0), ; her 
and bitter sorrow is their inevitable portion.” are very cruel. You know that he is killing him. Oh no 
Isabel sunk sobbing on the bosom of the sweet; self and me, and yet you give him rum-—no, y An uni 
preacher. } do not give it—but you do worse. You have taker, And fl 
“Forgive me,” she murmured—“ your sorrow ; piece by piece, all our furniture, al! our book But ca 
is indeed greater than mine. I too am affianced,; every thing; and now you have my last treasury, ied a 
and I know that to lose my love by treachery ; which I value more than aught else on earth. D ~~ 
would be a greater-sorrow than even this cruel; not let him have any more liquor. I w'!! work « ee: 
bereavement.” } for what he has already had; I w ill sew, or wash Spreac 
There was a sound of carriages passing, Ellen; any thing to keep that pree ‘ious picture.” A flas! 
sought the window. In an e legant open carriage > = You could not keep it,” said the man, dogged- That s 
sat Anna King, her glorious beauty enhanced and> ly. “I shall give it to my wile. You 1 need th Of unr 
displayed by the most elegant bridal attire—and) wages of your work to buy you bread, and tht Break: 
by her side, with a proud and happy smile upon his } trinket is of no use to you.” « 
handsome face, sat the perjured Horace Boyne, a} The woman did not reply, but deep sobbing: ep 
glad and an envied bridegroom. A gay procession } came painfully on Ellen’s ear. She could note Lashit 
of friends were attending them a few miles on their ) dure it, and opened the door, intending at least | A free 
journey to their new home in the city. ;redeem the picture, and give its owner the meats The u 
: . * . . * * {of subsistence until the next spring, for it was —_ 
Seven years passed rapidly away-—writing > late autumn. a 
change—change—on all things over which they) In a corner, on a bench, sat the poor wo The s 
passed. A relative of Mrs. Ray, an English gen-‘ her face was concealed by her staat ned hands, mw The s 
tleman of fortune, had died, leaving his large estate } but her person was emaciated, and he dress Mock 
to her as his nearest heir. So Ellen Ray beeame | poor material, faded, and variegated with ps es The s 
an heiress; but wealth had no power to change her } The man turned toward Ellen, as she entered ty Oppre 
meek and loving spirit, and she was thankful for‘ room, with an embarrassed air. 
the access of fortune which enabled her to dispense} “I will pay you the value of that lady’s m ne 
so much of blessing to the needy sufferers. She } ture in gold,” she said. “1 trust you will ther 
was more beautiful than in her early girlhood, so » me to redeem it for her.” Its sh 
had the heavenly beauty of her spirit written itself | The poor creature raised her head. Her s 
upon her perfect features. And she had learned to} “Is it possible !” she cried. “ Ellen Ray !—0. Twix 
love ardently, wisely, with the real love of a ma-; kill me, but do not look so kindly on me. ” "1 
ture woman who loves man as he is,and notan> “ And who are you ?” inquired Ellen, bewilier an 
ideal creation of a romantic fancy. Ellen loved } Sed by the woman’s words and manner. And 
one of the excellent of the earth, a man of high; “Do you not know me? I must be grea!) They 
principle, cheerful piety, acknowledged genius, and | changed if you, who must needs hate, have {org 
joyeus temperament; and in becoming his wife she | ten me. But you would pity me if you could kx¥ Tow 


secured to herself a sweet and safe refuge from all) how miserable I have been. We have both bee 
the cares and storms of life. ; wretched, and now we are utterly undone. D 
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. arse me, you loved me once, and I love you 
a ‘though I have so sinned against you.” 

P Anna King! Mrs. Boyne—my poor, poor 
++ cried Ellen, and in a moment Anna was 


fr her feet clasping her knees, and sobbing in suf- 
scat ng agony, uttering amid her tears the single 





eae 
« Forgive, forgive. ; eae 
For what shall I forgive you, Anna?” said 
_ «For taking upon yourself all this suffer- 
bag which had else been mine. Believe me, Anna, 
] jelt at the time, that in permitting my young 


99 
oe 
hopes to be so blighted, the good God had delivered 
me from evil. All things work together for good 
to those who trust in Him.” 

_ > > > 7 * . 

Two years more, and near Mr. and Mrs. Glen- 
roy, Who were settled in a beautiful southern city, 
resided Mr. Horace Boyne, a steady and honest 
clerk in a large dry goods store—and his wife, 
Anna King, was happiest of the happy in the 
friendship of her early friend—the savior of her- 
self and husband from the depths of misery and 
degradation. 





NATURE. 


*T love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost. 
I love waves, and winds, and storms ; 
Every thing, almost, . 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery.”’ 


Wuy should we seek 


SHELLEY. 


» That shines with radiance pure and peerless mid 


Farth’s lofiiest scenes to wake the slumbering soul?» Its fellows; like the last fond memory 


Say, do we need the Alps, the Apennines, 

To learn the spirit-stirring influence 

Which Nature has upon our deepest heart ? 
Ohno! There’s not a hidden woodland nook, 
' An unassuming spot where trees are waving, 

And flowers and long grass woo the coming wind, 
But can call up the feelings of the soul, 

And make it know, at least, that life has joy. 

A single noble tree that towers to heaven, 
Spreading its branches wide ; a moss-grown rock ; 
A flashing rivulet ; a bounding river, 

That seems to go forth in the confidence 

Of unresisted might ; the waves of ocean, 

Breaking along the shore, in majesty, 

Indignant at the bounds that curb their pride, 
Lashing the beach in vain, though mighty efforts ; 
A free and joyous bird, that sings as from 

Tie unchecked fullness of its happiness, 

Poured forth in sweet and gushing melody ; 

The setting of the glorious sun, when all 

The sky is paved with gold and purple clouds, 
Mocking the eye with fancied seas and islands. 
The stillness of the sultry noon, when Nature, 
Uppressed with heat, is sleeping ; or the morn, 
Soulstirring in its cloudless loveliness ; 

The rising of a tempest-cloud, which casts 

Its shadow o'er the eye of day and turns 

ler smiles to tears, dividing the blue sky 

Twist light and shadow in its onward march ; 
The beauty of the moonlit night, so pale, 

And stately as the spell-bound charms of sculpture, 


They seem to need the touch of some Promethean 


hand 
‘0 wake them into life ; the evening star, 


* Of a loved mother, when the soul is dark 

In after years; or Lucifer, the star 

Of morning, herald of hopes to come. 

Again, 

I tell thee that there ’s not a sound in Nature, 

Borne by the passing breeze, that will not give 

Pleasure unto the ear that is attuned 

‘ To list such untaught melodies. The whispers 

That pass from leaf to leaf, when zephyrs play 

‘ Amid the trees; the grating of the boughs; 

‘ The sigh we hear from grain o’erladen fields, 

‘ Bending beneath the white-bearded crests ; 

’ The sound of falling showers, when the earth 

' Thirsts to receive them, and the tender leaves 

‘ Spring to new life beneath their welcome succor ; 

¢ The silvery murmur of the falling brook 

‘ That springs from out the mossy, dark-gray rock, 

‘ And seeks a path mid white and glancing pebbles ; 

The fluttering of the wings of fearless birds 

Amid the dusky solitudes of these 

‘ Primeval forests; or the flashing fall 

* Of wavelets on the sandy river shore. 

‘ Yes, all of these can wake deep feelings in 

‘ The heart, and give more real rapture than 
The sweetest chords of music. They unite 

; In one undying, universal hymn, 

‘ And, to the soul they ery, “ There is a God!” 

Ay! all around us we have sights and sounds, 

‘If rightly understood, of pure delight. 

°T is but, alas! our souls are dark, and will 

‘ Not see the light that Nature would bestow. 


2 Her charms appear to us too common to be loved. 


B. P. 
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THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


BY L. 


* Iv was evening. The silvery moonbeams were 
resting upon a scene of grandeur and sublimity 
upon which Arthur and Maria were gazing, but the 
flames and smoke of the burning Charlestown were 
still towering upward, which added an awful sub- 
limity to that seene where war had spread its deso- 
lations. The zephyrs were sporting with Maria’s 
jetty curls, that fell down around a neck that 
rivaled the driven snow in whiteness, and as she 
gazed on that scene the tears trembled on her long 
dark eyelashes, for she thought that the zephyrs. 
that were fanning her brow were also roaming 
over the battle-field where the brave warrior was 
lying in death, even he who had stood on that 
height, a little way from where that huge column , 
of smoke was rising, in defense of liberty. , Liber-; 
ty! that soul-inspiring word, the theme of the> 
poet, and for which earth has been deluged with ‘ 
human blood—a word, a seraph must have first ut-. 
tered in a holier world than ours. 

Arthur, too, was gazing as intently on that: 
scene, but with different thoughts than his dove- 
like companion. His eyes flashed with unearthly ° 
brightness, and his lip curled with scorn as though 
he was contemplating a misdeed of the darkest dye. 

“The detestable tyrant and his minions,” he } 
almost involuntarily exclaimed, “ how I long to 
meet them face to face on the battle-field. With: 
to-morrow’s sun I go to assist my countrymen in‘ 
the struggle for freedom, ‘ Maria and a land of} 
liberty will be my battle-cry.’ ” 

** How proud was I of you when I heard you had , 
determined to go. Indeed, I would not exchange 
the heart of a true patriot for the brightest diadem 
that ever graced the brow of a monarch,” said his 
fair companion. 

* And I would not exchange the heart that fos-, 
ters these sentiments for the realm of George the } 
Third,” he returned. But now we must part, ' 
but I trust not forever.” 

“Oh no, the God of battles will permit you to; 
return in triumph to enjoy the fruits of your pa-} 
triotism,”’ said Maria, as she received the parting } 
embrace, while her tears fell fast that would not < 
be restrained. And Arthur, the noble youth of? 
nineteen years, joined the band of the great and ; 
good who were waging the glorious warfare that } 
led to our independence. 

* * * * * * eo 

Again it was evening, and the moon and twink- ; 
ling stars looked as serenely down from their high 
firmament as though war and carnage had never ‘ 
marred the sweet peace and quiet of our world, 
nor spread desolation broad-cast throughout its ; 
habitations. The smoke of the ruined city was 
still rising, curling gracefully away, and the even- 
ing zephyrs were whirling the ashes of that which | 
had once formed pleasant homes for those that 
were now houseless wanderers. But on that lovely 
eminence where the evening before Arthur had 
parted with his betrothed, was a scene on which , 
angels on their missions of ‘love to our world would ‘ 
have lingered to gaze; for kneeling on the cold } 
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of pearly teeth; the nose was slightly av 


> blemen, will not have 


mother ceased speaking, but she soon repli 


Pp. M. 


damp soil was the lovely Maria, aid tron 
Was rising an eloquent prayer to the | ne of 
ven for the protection of her t 

he had espoused. She lingered long oy +), 
and when she left it, it was with a teeli) 
fidence that all would go well, and that yy 
would be answered. 

She returned to her home and retired ; 
chamber, and soon was wrapt in a profound 
ber. Here too was a scene for a painter, The 
beautiful lips were just parted, revealing 4 


love T her t 


not enough so to destroy the aleacst p rfoct Cre 
cian contour of her face, and her has: 
were partly concealing a brow of marb! 
ness, noe by the expression of her face oy: 
think that the angels were whispering to |, 
Yes, the lovely Maria, whose heart was {il 
love to God and man, and beat in synipathy | 
‘ the woes of her race, was slumbering quiet 
wo and grief were all around her; when \ 
and orphans were weeping in despaii 
sister was calling wildly on the nam» of tl 
ther who had been slain on the battloe-tiel 


> the aged parent was bewailing the loss of 1 


and support of declining years, and wh 
lover had just gone, perhaps not to return; 
strange that she should slumber so tranquilly! 
In the morning, when Maria and her mother} 
done with the ceremonies of their morning 





‘about the humble cottage of which they weret 


, only occupants, they seated themselves each by 
the front windows, that looked out on an ay 
prospect, w hen something attracted the notice of th 
mother without. She presently exclainie!— 
“Here is James Owen coming up the : 
don’t you think he will eall upon us, 


ar es 


“T hope not—but if he does I shall not try t 
Indeed, the last time | 
(saw him I endeavored to make him understaw! the’ 


} make his call agreeable. 


I had a very low opinion of him.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, ast 
individual alluded to was very near the house. I! 
however passed it without looking that way. 

“Tam afraid you will have reason to regret! 


‘ 


you did not accept his offer, as well as | tor aii 
ing you not to encourage his attentions,” persist’ 
‘the mother, “for he has a fine estate, to say me 
thing of his amiable qualities, and he certainly be 


ashare. But Arthur, although one of nature's 
uniting your destiny with his, you will be cali 
to endure many privations. 
Maria looked up with a bewildered air a! 
‘ cheek glowing with excitement. 
“Mother, I could not believe you liad \ 


those words if I had not heard them myself. Re 


gret that I refused to marry the despicable tery 
Never! 
war shattered in every limb, and a helpless ¢"' 


: ple, I can be his wife with greater joy an! poe 


than of James Owen, though surrounded wit) 4 


a single penny. and 


Although Arthur should return from th 
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-onlth and honor the king of England can con- 
tireamed a delightful dream last night, mo- 
anid n’t you like to hear it 7°? 

Why, my dear, you know I never attach the 
7 nportance to dreams # : 
«Nor I, either, or that is generally; but this 
ag 80 VETY remarkable, that I long to tell you 


the W 


N 


mother assented to listen, and Maria related 
sald erent enthusiasm : 

1 dJewamed that the warfare that has now com- 
ms ‘continued for several years Our shores 
‘joed with the thunder of cannon and the 


TP 


‘ong of combat, and many beautiful places were 
J waste, and what was more painful, the blood 
* many noble hearts was spilled in the glorious 


af 





og. Methought that a noble spirit, only a 





l % de ‘tle lower than the angels, led on our brave army, 
and although our prospects were sometimes shaded 
Ti n the deepest gloom, he by his superior wisdom 


ai epergy overcame all difficulties, and finally, 
wr brave heroes returned in the triumphs of 
t Gr yictory. 

My own Arthur, who had fought bravely and 

snfully in many deadly combats returned. It 

yas a joyful meeting, mother,” said Maria, anda 

war glittered on her cheek—‘ and on his brow he 

wore something that conferred on him a djstin- 

mished honor, but I cannot recall what it was. 

From that time methought that time passed quick- 

widows yand pleasantly away, and the thoughts of my 
jream became broken. 

« Againa vision burst upon my mind T thought 
that half a century had rolled away, (during which 
tmeamaegie spell of enchantment had rested upon 

en her every thing in our own country. The clear blue 
: how sky.and the stars seemed nearer, the flowers 

! bloomed with more beauty, the breezes were more 

ha ny, and hearts were more tender than I thought 
r duties these things could be on earth,) when I was again 





vere t mn theeminence where I accompanied Arthur the 

hi] other evening. But I cannot express the vision 
rreeal of glory that burst upon my mind as it went forth 
eof th over the broad territory of these United States. A 


ae sweeping tide of life, and a hum of activity filled 
almost numberless cities and villages, and noble 


on every hand, where thousands of intelligent 
ime | peratives found employment and a sure reward 
und that for their industry; and there were noble institu- 
tions of learning scattered far and wide, where 
youth were qualified for the most eminent stations 
H { usefulness. The temples devoted to religious 
y. purposes were greatly increased in number, and 
ret that men worshiped God according to the dictates of 
r addvis: ‘eit own consciences. The improvement in 
rsisted science, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
Sa Ne were astonishing. Myriads of the oppressed of 
v has other lands sought our shore as a land of liberty 
res Mo ) every sense of the word, and millions who 





groaned under the burden of monarchial govern-: 


calle mentsturned their wistful eyes away to our happy 


ind, and wished they enjoyed our free institu- 


‘ons. In conelusion of my dream, I thought that 
avast assemblage of grateful people had met on 
‘te hill where the battle was fought the other 
“ys to commemorate that event, and that James 
wen and myself were with them,-but for some 
y eason all seemed to regard him with the same 
om the ontempt that I feel for him, as well as for all 
8 CIP ier tories. I have a presentiment that my 
ream will prove a reality mother.” 
ith a The mother looked at her daughter with aston- 





buildings, filled with beautiful machinery, were ' 
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ishment as she ceased speaking. She thought that 
reason was reeling on its throne, and that Maria 
was well nigh going mad. After a pause she 
replied. 

“It is the height of presumption for you to sup- 
pose your dream can be realized, for the great 
mass of the people do not expect to achieve their 
independence of the mother country ; but by resist- 
ing her oppressive laws they hope to make her 
yield the claims of justice. It is quite absurd for 
Arthur and others, to think that our infant colony 
can gain an ultimate victory over one of the most 
powerful nations of the world, and it is also quite 
improbable that Arthur will receive a tiara, or any 
thing of the kind, to adorn his brow tor his volun- 
tary services in assisting the rebels as the Britons 
call our people. The court of England would be 
far from conferring that honor on him.” 

A highly interesting correspondence was con- 
tinued during the war between the lovers, but asa 
great part of it related to the events of those days, 
it would be quite superfluous to insert it here, as it 
is to be expected that all Americans are acquainted 
with the history of those days. 

Arthur returned flushed with the glorious vie- 
tory, and the meeting of the lovers was a joyous 
meeting. At any rate we shall not degrade it by 
any deseription of ours. Nor was it the only joy- 
ous meeting; nor were they the only ones that 
rejoiced on that occasion, for it was a time when 
joy swept over the spirits of the patriot Ameri- 
cans, as the wind breathes over the strings of the 
harp, producing the most exquisite vibrations. 

Arthur wore the emblem of honor that has been 
alluded to, for on his high forehead was the broad 
trace of a wound inflicted by the sword of a Briton 
at the battle of Brandywine; and Maria thought 
it more honorable than any emblem of distinction 
that could be conferred by the king of England. 
Arthur continued to labor for the good of his fel- 
low men after he had done fighting under the 
banner of freedom, and in every good work he was 
as ready to volunteer as in the war of the revolu- 
tion. Need it be said that Arthur and Maria were 
soon surrounded by every earthly good that was 
essential to their happiness? We think not; for 
with noble spirits like theirs all things cannot fail 
to go well. 

After a life of eminent usefulness, Arthur pre- 
ceded Maria to that bourne from whence no tra- 
veler returns; and as Maria looked on the ashes 
of the veteran for the last time ere they were con- 
signed to their kindred earth, the mark of honor 
on the forehead was the last feature on which her 
eye lingered, and when he whora she had always 
loved with all the ardor of her youthful love, was 
laid down béneath the damp soil, she blessed high 
heaven that it was the soil of freedom. 

Fifty years had passed away from the time the 
battle was fought on Bunker Hill, when Maria left 
her pleasant home in a distant city to visit again 
the scenes of her childhood and youth She visited 
again the place where Arthur and she had parted 
when he went away to defend the rights of his 
country, and she lingered long on that sacred spot 
in communion with her own heart, and as her 
thoughts went abroad over the extent of her highly 
favored land, she thought the vision lacked none 
of the beauty and glory that was portrayed in her 
youthful dream. 

Amidst the throng that had assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 


‘the Bunker hill monument was Maria, now a dig- 
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nified and matronly looking lady, and on her still 
beautiful face was expressed ‘ae greatest enthu- 
siasm. All that saw her that day knew it was a 
day of glory to her. She waved her *kerchief in 
applause of the speaker, with a more convulsive 
movement than any other lady. But Arthur was 
not there! nor were Washington and Warren, and 
other kindred spirits. They had gone to that bet- 
ter country, where the patriot and philanthropist 
reap the reward of their efforts to benefit mankind. 
At the close of the ceremony she heard a voice 
that seemed familiar exclaim, ‘‘ This is a fine pa- 


THE HUSBAND’S PRAYER FOR HIS 


WRITTEN IN 


On, Faruer! Thou in whom I live, 
And trust for life immortal, 

When Time my farewell shall receive 
At Death’s dark portal; 

Source of all blessing, unto Thee 
I bring my fond petition ; 

Yet to Thy will my spirit be 
In low submission. 


Thou in Thy goodness hast filled up 
Life’s chalice all with sweetness, 

And one bright treasure to the cup 
Imparts completeness ; 

That treasure is the peerless love 
Of her who ever shareth, 

Each pleasure that my heart may move— 
Each pain it beareth. 


For her, oh Father, I will pray, 
My Savior’s merit pleading ; 

Who sitteth on Thy throne alway, 
There interceding : 

Guard Thou my darling, by Thy power, 


THE LADIES’ 
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rade for the very spot where the Britons 4, 
rebels, like a pack of coward 8, fi ‘ "e the 

fort and the hill.” an 

A withering look of scorn and coptoms 
cast upon him | by those that heard his may. 
one of Maria’s old friends told her j; 
Owen. But his bloated and disfy 
nance, and tattered habiliments. is ay 
sotted drunkard. ie 

Her maiden dream was fully realize). yo: 
ever regret that she refused the hand “ thy 
who was an enemy to his country, 
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And I may feel no pang the while, ‘ a 
May smile while she may languish Sau 

» Some trifle may my heart beguile Citt 
Amid her anguish. s * 
All this I know, and bitterly os i, 
My spirit inly grieveth; afer- 
But, Father, then it flies to Thee, the sil 
And Hope receiveth : ‘Chan 
Thy goodness in the blessed past, os ri 
Shines on the shadowed present, Ho ie 
And on Thy faithfulness I cast than t 
Each care unpleasant. celebt 
Cit 

Oh, Father, let me ever feel — 
In Thee a sweet reliance, Pepe: 
And to each boding thought of ill but a 
1’ll bid defiance: much 
Bless Thou my treasure with Thy car - _ 
Afford her Thy protection ; a Ci 
And I will never more despair, in re 
Or feel dejection. signs 
Sh 

Ci 


Thine own strong arm surround her; 
Bid Thy good angels every hour 
Keep watch around her! 


Afar from her I sadly roam, 
Among the strange a stranger ; 


And sometimes with sweet thoughts of home, ° 


Come dreams of danger! 

Then, when my heart has sunk, and Fear 
Has laid her dark hand on me, 

From Sorrow and almost Despair— 
Thy love has won me. 


I know I cannot shield her form 

From Sickness or from Sorrow ; 
I know that o’er her some dread storm 
May break to-morrow: 


Oh bless her at the morning’s dawn, ie 
And at the day’s declining ; “9 

And when the silent hour’s steal on Sj 
Night’s shadows twining: 

Bless her, oh Father, when she knee's 


your 


you 


Beside the dear home altar, a 
And bless her when her spirit fee|s 
Its courage falter. shirt 
whi 
Bless ber when on her youthful chee C 
The red rose tints are blooming: he 
And bless her when her frame is wees ah 
Her bright eye glooming : 2001 
In every duty of her life, Ss 
In every kindly mission, You 
Oh make her lot with blessing rife— pa 
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A PARISIAN SHIRT-MAKER. 
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\ suppLe-aged gentleman, wearing flannel, car- , 
ng a brown umbrela, with a broad-brimmed 
“~an jan air of simplicity, decides upon entering 

a rt-maker’s shop, after having stared for a long 
_me at the words “one fixed price,” in letters of 
void in the Window, where is also displayed shirts | 
~»4 collars in boxes, with all the other indispensa- 
ila accessories of the business. A gentleman 
ring very White linen comes forward, and the 
lowing dialogue ensues. 
Citizen. I wish, sir, a shirt of a certain price. 
Shirt-Maker. Very well, sir—we have shirts - 
fom fifty up to five hundred franes. 

Citizen. By the dozen? 

Shirt-Maker. Apiece, sir. 

Citizen. That is devilish dear. 

Shirt-Muker. Ah, sir, do not say that—you 
wroug yourself; a well made shirt cannot cost too 

nuch; the shirt is now-a-days the only dfstinguish- 
wv difference between the gentleman and the 
afer—every body can wear a coat of good cloth, 
the silk hat covers alike the head of the agent on 
‘Change and the match-boy, with but a france in, 
your pocket you may wear a pair of straw-colored | 
sloves, but only the gentleman can afford to wear 
Holland. In short, sir, I cannot sum up better 
than to say to you, in the words of one of our most 
celebrated men, ** the shirt makes the man.” 

Citizen. Your shirts, then, are something un-: 
common. 

Shirt-Maker. Uncommon! before I set up, sir, 
no one knew what a shirt was—it was then nothing 
but a White wrapper. You cannot imagine how 
much genius and linen I expended before I arrived 

at the climax of the true French shirt—for J am 
the sole inventor of the species. 

Citizen. Stop, stop, sir. I have seen that 
in red letters on four hundred and eighty-seven 
Signs, 

Shirt-Maker. They are all impostors. 

Citizen. I agree with you, sir; but to return to) 
business. I tell you, then, I want a shirt of a cer-} 
tain price. Q 

Shirt-Maker. (Taking his measure.) I await) 
your orders, sir; but first what sort of a shirt do) 
you want—we have shirts with large plaits, shirts 
with small plaits, shirts with ruffles, and shirts; 
without, shirts that button behind, those which > 
button at the side, and those which button before, } 
shirts which are put on over the head, and shirts ‘ 
which are drawn on over the feet. ' 

Citizen. You have perhaps shirts which do not } 
go on at all—however, to commence, I shall be > 


y 





Citizen. One that will do for both. 

Shirt-Maker (Writing on his eard.) Very well. 
a four season shirt—that will come to fifteen franes 
more. (Taking the measure of his wrist.) Do 
you like your garments tight ? 

Citizen. I do not know—I like to feel at my 
ease. I should prefer it to fit my shape. - 

Shirt-Maker. Very well, sir. (Writing.) That 
will be seven franes more. When you walk with 
the ladies do you offer them the right or the left 
arm ? 

Citizen The right arm—but why this question. 

Shirt-Maker. In this case the right sleeve is 
made a shade larger, and the button of the wrist- 
band sewn on more strongly—that will be fitty 


‘sous more. 


Citizen. ( Aside.) Where is this to end. 

Shirt-Maker. Do you sneeze otten. 

Citizen. | sneeze whenever I feel the inclina- 
tion; my means permit me to gratify all my 
caprices. 

Shirt-Maker. Do not get angry, sir, but have 
you often the inclination ? 

Citizen. Indeed you ask me an embarrassing 
question. [do not mark in my calendar every time 
I may happen to sneeze, besides | do not know 
what relation there is between a cold im the head 
and a shirt. 

Shirt-Maker. A great error, sir; there is the 
most intimate connection. Every time you sneeze 
your head has a convulsive movement, the sinews 
of the neck are stretched, the veins swelled, and 
the collar of the shirt should give equally to the 
motion, or you would have apoplexy, or what is 
still worse, the shirt button would burst off. 

Citizen. Oh, the devil! make the binding, then, 
very large, and there will be no danger. 

Shirt-Maker. (Writing.) A shirt of four sea- 
(sons, right sleeve large, neck easy, that will be 
‘four frances and ten sous more. 

Citizen. Always four francs, six franes, ten 
frances more; at this rate my shirt of fifty francs 
will cost me one hundred if you go on. (Aside. 
I’°m devilish sorry I gave my custom to this man.) 
But now I think of it, if I find the linen how much 
will you ask me. 

Shirt-Maker. You have a perfect right to fur- 
nish the linen; in that case I shall not ask you a 
cent more. 

Citizen. It is frightful—he will not ask a cent 
more—but I wish a deduction. 

Shirt-Maker. Oh, sir, the material is nothing; 
the fashion is all. We will say then that your 


contented with a good shirt for fifty francs—make ; shirt will cost you seventy-seven franes. I will 
me one that will do to wear when I go into; have it ready in a month—you will be so kind as 
oCheey ‘to call every five days and try it on. 

_Shirt-Maker, Fifty frances! it is very little.; Citizen. How! I must call every five days and 
ou ean only have one of the plainest style—let \try it on! (Aside.) Decidedly I am sorry I gave 
me, sir, take your measure—we must perform this | my custom to this sharper. I should like best a 
operation with the greatest care. Does Monsieur; shirt at six franes—they cost less, but they are 
lesire a summer or a winter shirt. better. 
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RICHARD SINCLAIR. 





BY W. PATTERSON CANTWELL. 





‘* All is not gold that glitters.”°—O._p PRovERs. 


At twenty years of age, educated, talented, and 
ambitious, Sinclair began his career. The last 
descendant of a wealthy family, the accumulated 
property of his ancestors became his own. Then 
Fortune loaded him with her favors, he was 
courted and admired. No scene of pleasure was 
complete without his presence. Gayety and sad- ‘ 
ness reigned alternately around him, according as 
he himself was gay or sad. Fashion yielded 
promptly to his dictates, and conversation even. 
seemed to await his guidance. Yet ambition is‘ 
seldom satisfied with a precedence in fashionable . 
folly, and Sinclair soon discovered how little real 
merit there is in directing the tastes of those who 
seek only to glitter in the crowded assembly, and 
attract attention in the ball-room. He knew that 
he was capable of other and of better things. He 
sought a higher, a nobler sphere of action—one in 
which the most powerful energies of his mind > 
would be requisite to success On meditation, he; 
resolved to enter the literary arena, a competitor < 
for fame. With unwearied diligence did he prose- 
cute the necessary studies of preparation. His 
library became more extensive; he loved study; 
and weaning himself from those frivolous pleasures 
to which he had lately been accustomed, he culti- 
vated the society of literary men. With those of 
celebrity he was a favorite; while the lower class 
feared the ascendancy he was rapidly attaining 
over themselves. His first public works evinced | 
a degree of care in their composition that won for 
him at once the favor of the professional critics. } 
In short, his efforts were more successful than he 
could have anticipated. But this success could not 
be long without impediment. Another, equally 
talented, equally educated, contested with him in 
his immediate circle the palm of superiority. If 
Sinclair was praised, so was Ogilvie. They were 
indeed fit rivals. But Sinclair was frank and gene- 
rous in his disposition, while Ogilvie was deceitful > 
and selfish At their introduction the one had) 
conceived a liking for the fine person and apparent : 
abilities of the other, which was only repaid by : 
an immediate jealousy, concealed, however, be- > 
neath the garb of friendship. Open abuse is as- } 
suredly better than affected kindness, yet Ogilvie § 
chose to use the latter toward his unconscious? 
rival, perceiving as yet no plausible excuse for the > 
former. 5 

They met at the house of Mrs. Morton. This; 
lady delighted to congregate in her drawing-room } 
the essentially literary of both sexes; and here did > 
the young author meet those who, if they would, $ 
could help him on to fame and fortune. ‘The lite- ; 
rary attainments of Mrs. Morton, though in every ° 
respect high, did by no means deprive her of do- 
mestic knowledge. The care she at all times 
professed for her family was real; but most of all 
did she love her daughter Mary. The description ‘ 
of superior beauty is in this refined age so fre- } 
quently and beautifully wrought, that we may not } 
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venture on this most intergsting and most ao)... 


of themes. The courteous reader wij}. 
unite in one the grace of every pictur 


ae 


perhaps 


© he haa 


’ 


seen, leaving all that may detract, and we as, 


him that he will not then have estimated 


she was when Ogilvie and Sinclair for 4) 
time saw her, on the very evening the 
ance with each other commenced. Shy 
center of admiration—every eye {ollow 
movements of so peerless a creature. ( 


young gentlemen stood together apart from the 


rest of the company. 
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‘¢ Miss Morton is beautiful,” said Sinclair rato, 


abstractedly. 


‘* Beautiful,” replied the other, “is a word {g; 


too inexpressive for such an application 


elevated to describe her charms.” 
‘* You are enthusiastic, Mr Ogilvie.” 


L 


guage has never yet possessed a term sutliciently 


an 


‘* Pardon me, sir; I’m reasonable, | appeal t 
yourself for the justice due to my judgment. 
‘¢ Oh, indeed, I admit the force of your remark 


replied Sinclair, *‘and can imagine no more ap. 

propriate subject for it than Miss Morton.” 
Ogilvie bit his lip slightly, but instantly smi. 

ing he said, ‘‘ perhaps to each other we may bot 


seem complimentary. But see,” he cont 


‘she is about to play. 


gers of an angel.” 


Perhaps to Richard Sinclair there might have 
appeared somewhat of bombast, or at least. an ex. 
traordinary enthusiasm in the speeches of his new 
But neither that, nor any similar 
thought long retained possession of his mind, for 
drawing near to the piano, the young men |istene 


acquaintance. 


inued, 
We must certainly be near 


that instrument whose keys are touched by the fin. 





most attentively to Miss Morton, while she 


the following: 


“Oh come with me, by copse and tree, 
All gloomy care resigning, 


San 


We'll gather flowers in pleasant bowers— 


The summer sun declining. 


Oh, come with me—come, come and see 


Where purling brooks are gliding. 


°T is there we ll meet “in converse sweet," 


While grief’s at home abiding. 


Thoughts of to-day shall pass away, 
And then be gone forever; 

Shall these then seem a flitting dream, 
Thy thread of joy to sever; 


Why should we leave our hearts to grieve, 


In present transient sorrow ? 
Why not hope on? Another dawn 
Will bring a happy morrow. 


Then up with glee! We ll happy be; 
And leaving care behind us, 

Nor Fortune’s wiles nor fickle smiles, 
Of trouble may remind us. 
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DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 39 
Now come with me, I wait for thee; verse charming, and gave to prose an infinite su- 


All nature smiles around thee— : periority over most of the modish productions oi 
Then sally forth and feel the worth ) the day. 
Of what thy God hath found thee. One day these authors met. ‘‘ You are of course 
‘ preparing a poem to take the prize,”’ said Ogilvie 
When she ceased, it of course became the duty ‘ ‘Indeed, I am not,’’ answered Sinclair, “ for as 
all to compliment the young lady on her musi- yet 1 am informed of none.” 
al skill, and to praise the verses she had written, } «Haven't you heard then about Richmond's 
since she had been importuned much against her in- )getting upa strife? It will be famous. I know 
slination to sing a production of her own. Miss fifty, certainly, who all expect to be first. I can 
Morton gracefully acknowledged the commonplace scarcely believe, however, that you know nothing 
expressions of approbation that arose on all sides, , of it.” 
and withdrew to a seat, where she was speedily § ‘*Upon my word, this is the first intimation I 
woined by Sinclair. He had, indeed, for some time } have had.” 
been seeking an opportunity of conversing with; « Of course you will be in the contention now 
jer, but until now the many who crowded around } that you do know it?” 
her had prevented this gratification. She made} J] cannot tell. Do you think it will be worth 
room for him to sit down beside her on the sofa, while cudgeling one’s brains for ?”’ 
and engaged in conversation, the time for break-; ‘O yes. Some excellent writers will engage 
ing up the party drew nigh much sooner than either | in the affair.” 
had suspected. The extreme beauty of the lady} Do you intend to?” 
fascinated her companion, nor did Miss Morton; ‘No; I am too much engaged at present to at- 
think she had ever met a more agreeable gentle- {tempt anything of the kind. But you can do so 
man than Mr. Sinclair. Many eyes were upon {as well as not, and absolutely you must. I will 
them, however ; those of Ogilvie withal. His heart } venture on warranting you the most distinguished 
was far too cold to be susceptible of any impres- ‘ suecess.”’ 
sion from beauty deeper than that of admiration ¢ “TI am heartily obliged, I assure you. When 
Yet his jealous spirit prompted him to render {does Richmond proclaim the result of the trial ?’ 
miserable, at whatever sacrifice of honor and in-; ‘J about a week, I think. Just time enough 
tegrity, him who was so successful a competitor } to get up something superior, provided it be short 
in letters. A way seemed now open for the ac-; You keep by yourself so much lately, it’s really 
complishment of this design. How far he was suc- {no wonder you are ignorant of an affair that in- 
cessful the sequel will show. ?terests almost every body. By the way, I pre- 
An acquaintance between Miss Morton and Sin- ‘sume all’s right with Miss Morton, eh? She’s 
clair thus began could not but strengthen. One‘the most splendid girl I ever saw. I give you 
short week beheld him in the separate characters‘ joy my dear fellow. All the town envies your 
of friend and suitor, and ere a month had elapsed ; happiness.” 
he became an accepted lover. In the meantime,’ “All the town!” said the other. «Pray what 
Ogilvie had most assiduously cultivated an inti-‘ does all the town know about it?” 
macy with him in his pretended friendship. Sin-{ ‘Why, every thing to be sure,’’ said Ogilvie 
clair, too noble of soul himself to suspect deceit in?‘ You do n't surely suspect it of being totally ig- 
such fair appearances, repaid his advances with? norant of what so noted an individual as yourself 
the utmost cordiality and confidence. Not once { does, do you?” 
supposing that Ogilvie was his enemy, with his ‘I confess I have not yet discovered what so 
characteristic frankness he entrusted to himall his} many have to do with my own immediate con- 
success, and was congratulated with every sem- ; cerns.” 
blance of the warmest and most disinterested good} « Perhaps not; still your non-discovery does not 
will. Such is hypocrisy. With such potency ‘destroy the fact. But good morning. I see Ro- 
does it often hold dominion over the human mind— berts coming, and I don’t wish to talk with him 
+ 


such allurements does its practice offer to man if I can help it.” 


that all the noblest feelings of his nature are} As soon as he had gone, Sinclair was joined by 
crushed beneath its deadly weight. The voice ofa gentleman of very prepossessing appearance, 
conscience is stilled by a reward in perspective, ! who walked with him down the street. 
which only the guilty can seek, and which alone} ‘Mr. Ogilvie shuns me for some reason, late- 
can obtain, and man stoops to be the thing he once} ly,” he remarked. ‘ You are quite intimate with 
despised. Whenall moral rectitude is gone; when} him, are you not?” 
every moral responsibility is overlooked; when‘ ‘Somewhat. I esteem him as a fine, talented 
gain in any one of its multiplicious forms solely | man, and every way deserving the high reputation 
engrosses the heart, one may be a hypocrite and } he sustains.” 
not upbraid himself for the deception ke prac- ‘“ He is, indeed, talented and accomplished. But, 
tices. Then, while flattering his dupe, he may) Sinclair, I am a friend, and I trust you will not 
rob him of his dearest reputation, and rejoice at} consider me impertinent, or actuated by any mali- 
the ruin he has caused while affecting to weep. ‘ cious motive, when I tell you that you are much 
The literary studies of Sinclair and Ogilvie had } deceived by Ogilvie. He dislikes you exceeding- 
not been relinquished. Both, on the contrary,}ly, and has frequently expressed this feeling to 
seemed to labor with more than their hitherto ac- ‘ others in the most unqualified terms.” 
customed energy. The fashionable periodicals of; ‘‘I am surprised! Why does he hate me thus? 
the day all solicited their contributions, and though ?I remember nothing on my part—” 
Sinclair generally obtained a superior rank in} ‘ Your superiority over himself,” said Roberts, 
these, yet Ogilvie, on account of his very high ) “easily accounts for this state of things between 
merit, was also much admired. Their respective} you. You and I, Sinclair, have known each other 
styles were entirely dissimilar, yet each displayed ; Jong, and nothing but our tried friendship would 
a freshness and vigor of thought that rendered } ever induce me to speak thus in regard to another 
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40 THE LADIES’ GARLAND 
You do not know Ogilvie as well as {[. Do not ‘him, and then the warning of Roberts a 
place much confidence in him, for he cannot be ; upon his mind with double its former fores 
trusted safely.” (after all, he rejected the idea, for he ea; 
‘* My dear friend, I am indeed amazed !’’ said S conceive of a friend so false. Alas! he hoi. 
Sinclair. ‘‘ That I had offended Mr. Ogilvie, 1‘to learn. And Roberts was absent, He —— 
have never once imagined. I am grateful for your {have no counsel. He mustactalone, 
timely caution.” How was it now with Mary Morton? pi... 
“IT beg your pardon for my freedom of speech, ;the noble, the high-spirited, the faithful, jo)... 
Richard; but you are not yet very practically ac- ) her lover capable of so base an act as slaviatent 
quainted with human nature, though your theories ‘ She strove, indeed, to disbelieve it: yet th. ... 
are most admirably constructed.” ‘dence against him seemed powerful. 4 eo», 
“I know it. What I am supposed by my wri-{ pamphlet, seeming to have been printed on 
tings to be well acquainted with, I really am the ‘dozen years previous, was circulated, the cops... 
most ignorant of. I have not studied the nature } of which bore a striking resemblance to Sine|y.., 
of man sufficiently yet for my own practice, even‘ prize article. It was very strange, indeed. <. 
though I have aspired to teach others. Well, ex- \ thought. It plainly indicated a literary yuo 
perience must teach me.” }There could be no doubt on the subject) Pye, 
* You mean, Sinclair, that you judge others too ; were plain, and though the author of the pamphie: 
often by yourself. It is undoubtedly a benevolent ‘ was not mentioned, nor the publisher sles: » 


ne 


Some 


e 
Ve? 


spirit that prompts you; yet such judgment will {all concluded from the date of its issue, that Si. 


not answer in the world.”’ ¢ clair had obtained from it both his subject ani ) 
* * * * ” + * Slanguage. No one thought once of the circu. 
‘So you have drawn Mr. Richmond’s prize, Mr. ‘stance, that he or she had never seen the work 
Sinclair?” (before. It was now before every one: it wos 
‘‘Yes, Mary, such has been my fortune. But dated. That was all; but then that was enoyot 
Ogilvie should have had it rather than me. His! to criminate an innocent man. Oh! mank pd oy 
piece was worthier than mine.” ‘righteous judges, carefully weighing every cons:. 


** The committee did not probably think so.” (deration that may in any wise assist the aceys 
“As you please about that. He must have ; And when at last his condemnation is con pleted, 
written very speedily though, for a very few days > they praise and bless themselves that they have 
ago he told me he had no idea of contributing. He {been so just—sust! Yes, this is justice, univer. 


is somewhat singular.” ‘sal, world-like justice! Justice, to the adminis. 
‘* He is indeed, Richard. I have understood that } tration of which, demons themselves can tot 
he is naturally very jealous, Did he manifest any }aspire. Yet Mary Morton hoped that Sinclar 
such disposition on your obtaining the supe-) might be guiltless. She had not seen him for 
riority ?” several days, since he was reluctant to visit her 
‘‘ Not at all. On the contrary, he congratulated ( until he had clearly proved the falsity of the accu. 
me warmly, and seemed more gratified than if he ‘sation made against him Mrs. Morton was nota 
himself had occupied my position.” ‘woman easily influenced in opinion. Yet, thovgt 
‘Surely, that must be a friendly spirit that {she had hitherto so highly esteemed Sinclair as to 
overlooks all personal considerations, the highest ‘ perm:t his addresses to her daughter, his apparent 
of — chong mame es the poy — plagiarism so lowered her estimation of him, that 
And so she thought, and so did Sinclair think. } without consulting Mary, she despatched to him 
Forgetting what the faithful friendship of Roberts ‘ the following note : ; 
had informed him of, he saw not beneath his flat-; “Sir, 1 would willingly believe you innocent o: 
tering exterior a deep and deceitful purpose. He {what you are accused; yet facts, methinks, ar 
imagined not that he had been solicited to write ; proof sufficient that you are guilty. Until these 
for Richmond’s prize with any other than the most } are controverted, neither my daughter nor mysel! 
disinterested motives. A week, however, passed ‘can continue with you our former acquaintance 
away, and those who had congratulated him on his ; Adieu.’’ 
success began to treat him coldly. He became} Sinclair read this ill-timed epistle with bot! 
surprised, and could not account for this change of } sorrow and surprise. Would they, his warms 
conduct. His pride was wounded deeply. What‘ friends, desert him thus? Would Mary, his be- 
he had done to occasion so apparent an alteration‘ trothed? Yet it was too true. His disgrace was 
of feeling, no recollection could divine. At length} now doubly keen. He could not face the literary 
his eye fell upon the following paragraph in a’ throng by which he had been so much admired. 
orning s r: 's against 
mes We have heard that Richard Sinclair, Esq., a‘ hime poten “ser werd omied ‘oma al 
gentleman well-known in the fashionable literary { Roberts was not yet returned. ‘J wish he was 
circles, has recently been detected in the grossest } here,” said Sinclair, and he laid his head upon his 
plagiarism. For the truth of this singular report table thoughtfully and sadly. 
we cannot vouch, since we have obtained no rea?) ‘‘I am here, Richard, and perhaps have done 
evidence. The high reputation which Mr. Sin-{ more for you than you imagine,” said a person * 
clair has hitherto sustained, should certainly lead} his elbow. It was Roberts himself. He had 0 
all to a close examination of the facts in the case, ) observed entered the room, just in time to liar 
ere they give credence to an accusation which, if) the short soliloquy of his friend. 
true, must forever change that reputation to in-} “Excuse me, Dick, for breaking in upon your so! 
— We sincerely trust the report is false.”” tude; but sinee you didn’t hear several very em: 
To describe the feelings of Sinclair on reading { phatic knocks of mine, I took the liberty of entering 
re a et nant re ) a am care een time to me 
»eded amazement, bringing with it a de-‘a word, he continued. ‘I know bow you're «! 
termination to discover the author of so foul a Don’ttell me that. It’sanold story. J ’ve brought 
slander. Could it be Ogilvie? He thought of} you good news, and if you’ll listen 1’'Il tell * 
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om the first, I imagined that supposed old pam- “ See her no more? It is impossible to do so 
bet a forgery, actually published since your | My friend, consider our relative situations. Be- 
we With this idea, before seeing you, I visited sides—” 
3!) the printing offices in town, to discover, if pos- But here we deem it fit to check a dialogue 
sible, whether I was correct. At first, I was un- ) which continued much further The explication 
successful; but finally, by what means it matters of our little plot is now beneath the reader’s eye | 

i 

' 


F 







not. | found clear proof of your innocence. The ‘Ogilvie, on particular business, left town imme- 
a by whom the book was published, influenced diately after the manifestation of his knavery, and 
wy a large reward, is willing to convince the com- | Sinclair too much despised him to notice more the 
munity that the whole affair is a forgery, even at , consequences of his duplicity. Friends crowded 
the risk of his own reputation, which he doesn’t ap- around him again, but he had learned to distinguish 
near tocare muchabout. He showed me some wri- } the false from the real, and never again was im- 
tings he had, by which I learned that Mr. Ogilvie, ) posed upon by appearances. Among numerous 
ar particular friend, superintended the work.” congratulations, he received the following from 
“ Dear Roberts,”’ said Sinclair, ‘‘ youare indeed Mrs. Morton: 
the best of friends. I can never repay your kind-, ‘I am most happy that you are at length free 
ness. But see here. Mrs. Morton’s house is denied from imputation. Excuse my former note, and 
mein this note. I am happy now in the prospect come soon to my house, for Mary and I are im- 
of regaining that lady’s favor.”” ‘ patient,’’ &e. 

“Did Mary diseard you?” What Sinclair’s answer was, we are not exactly 

“Undoubtedly. Read for yourself.” : informed, but may safely conclude that, for once. 

“Then she does not love you as she ought. : Mr. Roberts’ advice was disregarded; since soon 
Thank your temporary disgrace that you are freed after a marriage was announced, in public print, 
from one too cold of heart to plead your cause between Richard Sinclair, Esq., and Miss Mary 
when every other accuses. See her no more.’ | Morton. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 







BY D. RICE, M. D. 













Tue beautiful, the beautiful, Of the lordly king of day, 
It dwelleth everywhere ; And in the rich ambrosial hue, 
It nestleth in the violet, The twilight gold of heaven's own blue te 
And laugheth in the star; 
Its glories in the dew-drop shine, The beautiful, the beautiful, 4) 
And sparkle in the diamond-mine. Queen of the rolling year, 7) 
Thou art the life, the soul of spring, ( 
The beautiful, the beautiful, And summer’s noblest cheer, | 
What feeleth not her power ? And autumn crowned with ruby gems, 
The verdant leaf, the opening bud, Vies with thy winter diadems. 
The gayly tinted flower, 
The forest hath her fond caress, 
The meadow doth her presence bless. 








The beautiful, the beautiful, , 
I worship at her shrine ; 

She is my favored Deity, 
Her joys I feel are mine ; 

Oh, may her blessings fall like showers 

To cheer life’s dark and dreary hours! 


The beautiful, the beautiful, 
It hath a boundless sway ; 
It kindleth in the radiant blaze, 
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STANZAS. 









Wivrer’s snows are round us spread, ) So, though darkness gather o’er 






Winter’s storm-clouds gathering lower ; Hearts by sorrowing doubts oppressed, 
But the Spring shall come, to shed Faith’s bright sun shal! radiance pour, 
Verdure in each gentle shower. ; Making all the future blessed 
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REFLECTIONS. 





BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 





Is there one in this world who never has known, 
The full gush of feeling flow forth from the heart ; 

Is theré one in this world, who when sad and alone, 
Ne’er felt the warm tear of rememb’rance start? 


How like a dream does the past appear. It its enlivening notes, and voices soft and swoes x 
seems but yesterday, when ‘‘I wish you a merry ‘ those of an angel float over my senses, awakey y, 
“Chrjstmas ’ sownded in my ear, from a group of; to life the slumbering energies of my impassione, 
joyous children in my nursery, who were dancing? soul, I feel my days are not as they once were. 
to the music of their own voices, as they exulting- } my heart beats not as cheerily, and my eyes. 
ly boasted of their holiday presents. One had a‘ stead of smiles, are dimmed with strange trax 
book, one a knife, one a pair of skates, one a{ such as I cannot account for, yet I weep. Such 
work-box, another a doll; while apples, cakes, { nature in its decline; small things affect, and cy. 
and nuts, were plentifully spread out before them.) cumstances unseen flit across the mind, causing 

It would have been difficult to determine who‘ depression. Where now are the happy ones, wih 
among them was the happiest, unless the investi-{ for years and years, have upon the Christmas 
gating eye turned upon the mother, who, as she{ morn greeted me with the compliments of ti. 
witnessed their mirth, and drank in the day-dream? season. Scattered hither and thither like th 
of bliss that was depicted in their glowing coun-{ leaves of autumn. 
tenances, mingled a tear with her smiles, knowing} 
the scene was too bright to last. Happy beings, 
they dreamed of nothing beyond their present en-) Past scenes of joy, return they will no more; 
joyments; they knew nothing of the unstable ele-) But busy memory still recalls to mind 
ment upon which their frail barks had just been } The pleasant smile, each action soft and kind, 
lanched ; nothing of the coldness and heartlessness Presents anew scenes fraught with purest bis 
of a changing, disappointing world. Where are When from each child came the enraptur'd kiss 
those days, and where those children ? é 


Gone, gone—departed—naught can e’er restore 
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Ye are fled—yes—years of past enjoyment y 
will no more return. Generation wil! {olloy 
generation, children will continue to gather around, 
and wish their parents ‘‘merry Christmas,” a 
steadily as wave follows wave; the circle wil 


5 
5 
Ah, now methinks I hear their merry laugh, ; 
( 
$ forever widen, until it eventually breaks upon as 
) 
: 


And from past pleasures sweet delights | quaff; 
While from my eyes the tears of memory roll, 
As joys departed steal across my soul. 


Those days are past and gone—numbered with) unknown shore, and the last billow dies in its owr 

those beyond the flood ; they exist only as a vision $ solitude. 

of the mind, as a meteor that flashed and expired Parents, do you reflect upon by gone days 

Those children—behold them men and women, Does the tear of remembrance dim your eyes as 
their own ears greeted with ‘“‘] wish you a merry; you think of those little ones, now removed, wi: 

Christmas,” and the stockings of their own little } once clustered around you; sat upon your knees 

ones arranged around the mantle. Little images } with their hands clasped, and their eyes intenty 
of beauty spring up and blossom before me in all} fixed on yours, listening with untold delig!t 
the artlessness of infant loveliness; and again in; your treasured stories? Do you, as the winds 

their laughing eyes and sunny faces I see my own. } their wild minstrelsy play around your dwelling 

Strange and mysterious are these stern realities. ; {ancy you hear the familiar sounds of sons a 
The babes of my own bosom, like the tall trees; daughters voices, children, whom in their miancy 
of the forest, stand around me. I hear them de. $ and youth you have laid to rest on a winters 
bating the councils of the nation with fervency, $ night, and closely drawn the curtains around them, 
enthusiasm, and eloquence. I listen to their con- {after their prayers were said, the kiss given, a 
versation and ask myself the question, are these § the loved good-night heard. These cherished one: 
the babes that slumbered upon my bosom; these , will return to your embraces no more; no mor 
the boys who but yesterday stood before me re- } occupy their former places, their bird-like notes 
peating their lessons and preparing for Sunday- } will no more ring upon your ear, their light ste; 
school? Who but yesterday ‘eft their homes for{and their merry laugh have departed. Like 4 
academies, colleges, and universities? I see them} gleam of sunshine they for a moment gilie: 
return, I embrace them, I feel the tight grasp of) your horizon and illumined your pathway. Lit 
their hands, and their warm kiss is again upon my } shadows over the plain they have passed a2) 
lip. Tears fall. I tremble. With what? Ex-} The sea of life ever agitated, seldom calm, beat 
cess of joy—tremble as I reflect how rapidly they }them upon its bosom; they are following in you 
rise to manhood, and sink to the grave. My spirit) footsteps; they are upon the same swift current, 
looks within, surveys the secret chambers, and as ‘and soon will be, if spared, where their paret's 
I count over their years, I count my own, and find {now are, Mutability is stamped upon all creates 
I am passing away. Again, when surrounded with } things; there is nothing abiding; all is transie®'. 
laughing eyes and joyful expressions of bright | evanescent, vain—fleeting and delusive! Wb 
hopes and future prospects; when the piano gives , time remains, ‘‘ merry Christmas” will come; 
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» ome when the faintest murmur will be lost Unbounded shore! what words are these ? ' 
ae aa one who writes, and those who read. And shall I view that ocean strand; 
upon ty, with all its dread realities, with all its Shall my frail bark o’er life’s rude seas, 
Fternity, will soon open upon us. Securely reach that “better land ?” 
nlendors, né ) | 
Eternity ! thou rolling stream! Oh, yes—if mercy guides her way, j 
“In thee, time sinks, is known no more! My little bark shall safely move, | 
And ages past are but a dream, And may it in that joyful day 
“When view’d from thy unbounded shore! Contain the souls of all I love 
—- - - +woe@e eo —- — -- } 





RETURNING. 







BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 










Weary and sad the months have passed uncheered | When some rude shock has swept its strings and 






by thee, my love, ; waked the notes of pain— 
‘ike the long night of gloom which hangs the polar ; One touch of thy beloved hand had sweetly changed 
seas above ; ; the strain. 






For thy sweet smile has come to be the sunlight of ; . 
atin ;My aching head has often drooped, with trouble 








my lot, 









ind darkness shrouds my path where’er that sun- ' overtasked, ; ; ‘ ) 
, light falleth not. 2 And sometimes when my lips have smiled, the smile 
5 was anguish masked; ' 

| have not lived since thou didst go, for living is de- ‘Oh, then how keenly have I felt the need of thy fond 
light, love— 

4nd now for many tiresome months I’ve sorrow’d , The only talisman on earth that could my pain re- 
day and night; } move! : 






There has not been in earth or sky their wonted } 


loveliness, But blesséd be our God who gives the sunshine with 


Their beauty in its thousand shapes ne’er moved my the shade, 
spirit less. And who for every earthly pang some soothing balm 


has made; 

| have been joyless at the dawn, to miss thee from } That o’er the gloom of absence now the bow of Hope ' 
my side, appears, . | | 

Where through the visioned hours of night I thought Its radiant hues the brighter far through Sorrow’s 
thou didst abide; falling tears. ; 

And all unweleomed to my eyes were bright Au- ; 









é 
é 






, j 
vore’s beams By those bright hues 1 know that soon my exile will 

That banished from my aching heart the solace of ‘ be o’er; 
its dreams. } Nor tempest-beaten mariner e’er longed for friendly 4 

; shore, 

| have been sad at eventide to miss thee at the | Nor desert-pilgrim ever pined for the tall _palm-trees 
door, shade, 

When all the business of the day, and all its cares) As 1, upon thy faithful breast, to lay my weary 
were o'er; head. 

And I have grieved that they should cease, since } 
sadder thoughts would come, 


) The slow, sad time that 1 have, spent in exile from 
To me amidst the loneliness of Love’s deserted > thy arms, 
home. 














Will add new zest to our delight, and heighten al! 
its charms; 

i have been very sorrowful at the sweet hour of) And when to this quick-beating heart I fold thee 
prayer— once again— 

To miss thee from the holy place, that refuge from Sy shall forget, in one sweet hour, of weary months 
all care; the pain. 

Where thou wert ever wont with me, in humble 
faith to bow, 

And daily to “our Father” pay our offering and our 
vow! 
















I come to thee on wings of love—I chide each hour's 
delay ; 

I would not taste one cup of joy while yet from thee 
away: 

Oh, how my heart has yearned for thee, when it has } For every bliss that Earth can give will soon be mine 

felt the wo in thee; 
That from the heartlessness of man, and his unfealty {| And thee denied, Earth could nct give one drop of 
flow ; bliss to me! 















EMILIE MONTMORENCY. 
A SKETCH. 


*T see her seraph form, her flowing hair, 
Her brow and cheek so exquisitely fair.”’ 


Tur little and secluded village of Northampton, )a new light; no amusement, no gayety of any kip: 
lies at no great distance from the great metropolis ,could draw her from her sister’s side. Sho \,. 
of England. The only thing that strikes the tra-'came a new being. She was the spirit of eyon 
veler, upon enterirg this village, is a large man- | thing, untiring in her attentions, cheering and. tm. 
sion, pleasantly situated upon an eminence, to the  forting them all. Her gay laugh was hushed. jh. 
right of the romantic path by which it is ap- sweet voice was modulated to the gentlest tone, 
proached. It isa large old-fashioned house, with of sympathy. 


Gothic windows, and high-peaked chimneys; al-; Emilie, after the most unremitting care ftom 
together such a place as creates in one an inde- her physicians and friends, seemed to be recoyey. 
scribable interest. Seated in the large portico of }ing; she gained her wonted appearance, and q 
this mansion on a beautiful summer evening,) Wweresanguine. Alas! they knew not the treachery 
hen of this disease. Again the laugh of Clarissa was 

‘ heard, as joyous as ever. Charles Beaumont was 

“The sun’s last ray )now the betrothed husband of Clarissa, and was 

Was beaming o’er the azure sky,” ‘ preparing to return to his father for a few weeks, 


) when the confession was made to Emilie. Clarisa 
A young lady of extraordinary beauty might be hastened to confide the secret of her heart to he» 
seen. Her soft black eyes, and rich brown curls,‘ dear sister. It was not unexpected. Emilie ber: 
contrasted admirably with the remarkable fairness with a smile to kiss her blushing cheek, but ers 
of her complexion—such was Clarissa Montmo- she had uttered a word, tears, blinding tears fille; 
rency, the joy of all around her; a creature of) her eyes, and fell in large drops on her cheek 
light, making the very air seem brighter by her | She could not control her emotion—sob after so! 
glad form. By her side was a young man, of noble racked her frail form almost to dissolution. She 
form and intellectual countenance. Charles Beau- was overcome. She fainted. Slowly and with 
mont was the son of an old friend of Clarissa’s fa- ) shudder she returned to consciousness. 
ther, Sir Philip Montmorency, and as such had) Not many days after this she was left alone with 
been waste 4 welcomed by Sir Philip, to whom he Clarissa. ‘It must have seemed strange to you, my 
had brought letters of some importance from his’ dearest Clarissa,”’ she began, “ that the knowledge 
father. Charles was pouring into the ear of Clarissa | of the happiness of one so dear to me should have 
words of love, to which she did not seem to be? sucha painful effect upon me. I feel that | owe 
indifferent, for he was of a fine and manly figure, ; you, who have been so affectionate a sister to me 
and with a voice of great melody, resembling in) some explanation. When I was about seventeen 
its modulations the rich tones of a flute. I was very much admired, but so exalted were my 
Sir Philip had another child, Emilie, by a for-) ideas of love, that I looked upon all my suitor 
mer wife. Emilie was as unlike Clarissa as day | with disdain. At about nineteen, I met Henry 
and night. She was a melancholy and thoughtful Ormond, he was of a gay and thoughtless disposi- 


e A ° ° t 
girl, with auburn hair and light blue eyes, of a’ tion; his figure was commanding, and his count 


subdued appearance, which spoke of blighted af-\ nance of masculine beauty, and his features 
fection. ‘The two sisters loved each other dearly, } exquisitely formed. At first, we were not muc! 
but the youngest was so gay, and then her sister) pleased with each other, but after we became 
was so sad, and as she had not confided to her the) more intimate, we found that our sentiments ani 
secret cause of her sorrow, there was a sort of re- | tastes were similar, and in time love came—de- 
straint between them. }voted love. Henry was all attention to my 

Charles had been delayed from returning home slightest wish. But at length the sickness of 
for some months, by the bad weather, which had relative, from whom he had expectations of a large 
flooded all the intermediate rivers and streams. | fortune, in a distant part of Wales, obliged himte 
Since he had been at Montmorency Hall, he had leave me. Oh! the agony of that parting. Ast. 
seen both sisters almost constantly. Toward? small voice whispered ‘it is forever.’ “He went, 
Emilie, his feelings were those of a brother, but and although for weeks receiving the most affe- 
of a brother mourning the blighted happiness of a tionate letters, I was wretched. At last week 
dear sister, reverencing the loftiness of her intel- | followed week, and still no letter. Oh! Clarissa 
lect, and loving her tenderness of character. Cla-) what was I to think. Could he be ill? Was he 
rissa he loved with an intensity of which he had dead? It seemed that I saw his lifeless form ly: 
not known himself capable. He had seen her in) ing in the habiliments of the grave. I was almost 
the ball-room, the admired of all admirers; he had’ frantic! It was not sickness—it was not death 
been with her at home, where she was the life of His love was languishing. Oh! do not blame 
the domestic circle, and he loved her. »him—spare him. I cannot hear it,’’ she exclaim 

Emilie, as the autumn advanced, began to show } ed, seeing indignation pictured in the face of het 
the symptoms of consumption ; the hectic flush, and fair sister. ‘< Forbear to reproach him, for the 
hollow cough, and still more thoughtful expression. ‘love I bore him. He is not to blame. He love! 
It was now that the character of Clarissa shone in} me while with me, but he could not bear the te 
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- cence, I must be brief for my strength is 
‘oy Here our correspondence ceased, and 
- ss not long before I heard that another soon 
- sald be his bride. 

My health becoming such that it was neces- 

_y for me to travel, my dear father accompanied 
~~” One day, a terrific storm suddenly arose, 
yi we hastened to some place of shelter, the 
wjace we found was an old unfrequented tavern, 
‘” ather a suspicious appearance. After sitting 
hore some time, we heard the sound of carriage- 
xheels approaching, and we hailed with pleasure 
the prospect of company. But how different were 
oy feelings, When suddenly a gentleman rushed 
to the inn, bearing in his arms a fair girl appa- 
vntly lifeless. In him I immediately recognized 
ny Henry, for I bore his image indelibly engraved 
on my beart of hearts. He placed his lovely bur- 
chen on the sofa with the most affectionate and 
tender care; he loosened the strings of her hat, 
and exposed to view the beautiful and youthful 


face of a girl of sixteen; her rich brown hair, ) 


ianging about her cheeks in luxuriant curls. He 
vent over her exhausted form, endeavoring to 
satch her slightest breath. Ina few minutes she 
recovered, and raising her expressive blue eyes, 
zazed upon him with childish wonder. 

«*My dearest Ellen!’ he exclaimed, and clasped 
her to his heart with rapture I was overcome 
by the violence of my feelings. I know not what 
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) passed after this. When I returned to conscious- 
-hess, I was sitting by my father’s side in the ear- 
; riage. I did not speak to ~ father about it, but 
; from that moment there has been something at my 
» heart, doing its work as faithfully as the execu- 
) tioner, but more slowly—more slowly. 
§ You need now no longer wonder that your 
;engagement should have had such an effect. It 
> brought back fresh to my memory, all the circum- 
» stances of my misfortune. I will keep you no 
longer from your impatient lover. Assist me 
to lie down, dearest, for I am weary. Good 
) bye.” 
> When Lady Montmorency entered to see how 
»her Emilie was, she found her sleeping—but it 
, was the slumber that knew no waking—even the 
; Sleep of death. She had died, apparently without 
>a struggle, for with her white hands crossed 
‘upon her placid bosom, and a smile upon her 
‘lips, her spirit had winged its flight to the world 
; above. 
» Clarissa, who loved her sister devotedly, was 
so much overcome by her death, that her family 
feared she would soon follow her; but thanks to 
the care of her kind friends, her health was re- 
established; but she was now no longer the same 
‘ thoughtless girl. She shortly after married Charles 
(now Lord) Beaumont, having upon his father’s 
; death succeeded to his title and fortune. 

G. P. W. 
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THE DAY WE TWO W 


Frit many a year hath passed, love, 
Since we were in our prime— 

And full many a change they ’ve wrought, love, 
Since that bright; golden time; 

And there are wrinkles on that brow, love, 
That then was fair as snow— 

On the day we two were wedded, love, 

A long time ago. 


How bright the flowers bid bloom then, love! 
How sweet the birds did sing! 

And the sky, how blue and sunny, love, 
Then in life’s early spring! 

And our hearts, how light were they, love! 
With joy they did o’erflow— 


ERE WEDDED, LOVE. 


On the day we two were wedded, love, 
A long time ago! 


Though many changes tell us, love, 
? Long years have passed away, 
Yet those bright and happy hours, love, 
Seem but as yesterday, 

And though my locks of raven, love, 
And thine of sunny gold— 
; White with the frost of years now, love, 
Tell us that we are old, 
» Still our hearts are young as ever, love— 
) With love as warmly glow, 
As on the day we two were wedded, love, 
) A long time ago! 


——————-_-» 


THE STARS. 


BY DR. J. YOUNG. 


“Bricr things what are ye 2” brilliant gems of night, 
Eyes of the Lord, in mercy looking down 

Ja this sad world of misery and blight, 

: Methinks awhile ye hide the Almighty’s frown. 

ves of the deep blue night, who placed ye there? 

What power upholds ye in the ethereal dome ? 


) Say, whilst intently on night's face ye glare, 
> Light ye the regions round the Almighty’s throne? 
: Stars of the night, I'll chant ye songs of praise: 
Sublime in beauty do you tread our sky; 
: And whilst the song of minstrelsy I raise, 
I'll waft a prayer to dwell with ye on high. 








IT IS NIGHT. 





BY JOHN W. CHORD. 





Ir is night, and the moon is high upon her throne; ) The Earth, with her millions, is cradied \.. y, 
And starlets are peeping from couches of gold; § And the shadows of silence are stea!i 
And a pure flood of light, from the luminous zone 


¢ WV Spre 
? » ‘ t 
»O’er the mountain—the forest—the jsiex 

§ 
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Of celestial fires, is gorgeously rolled ; deep. 
O'er the homes of the living, and tom). 
Until Heaven’s expanse seems a beautiful sea dead. 


In silvery robes of transparency drest; ; 
While ripples of light seem to dance, in their glee, ; It is Nature’s own hour to worship her King 
‘Round the islands of gold that bespangle her; And fervent her orisons go to Lis throne, 


crest. ? And though silent her tongues, yet delightiy! th. 
‘ sing, 
The Ocean is calm; as if kissed to repose ’ In harmony sweeter than mortals have kyoy 
By the zephyrs that sleep on her motionless: 
wave; ‘ ’T is the loveliest scene in the picture of Tine— 
And her bosom beams back to the sky its bright; °T is the holiest hour that comes on his wing— 
glows, ¢ The twilight of eve, with melodious chime, 
More beautiful still from their watery grave. ; Of Nature’s devotions to Heaven's high King 


——_-—_ +2 oe > — 


LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY J. As C. 





Were mine the power with many a flower Calmly for thee should flow Life's sea, 
To weave the woof of Fate for thee; As smoothly o’er its waves you giide— 
Friendship would choose most joyous hues, No storm should rise; but ’neath fairest skies 
And bright should be thy destiny. ; Should roll its peaceful tide. 
; 
° 
g 


Thy tranquil brow should never know And when at last all tumult past, 
The pressure of a single care ; Moored in the haven of thy rest; 
No sorrow blight thy soul’s pure light, : Earth’s strife is o’er, should thy spir't soar 
Nor leave its impress there. ‘ To be forever blest. 
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ORE. 





BY HENRY B. HIRST. 





No more—no more! What vague, mysterious, ‘He reigns? And over what his awful reign! 
Inexplicable terror in the sound. , Who questions maddens! What is veiled 
What soul-disturbing secrecies abound shade 

In those sad syllables ; and what delirious, ; Let sleep in shadow. When No More ws 

ntasies—what sorrowful and serious ; made 
Mysteries lie hid in them! No more—no more! \ Eternity felt his deity on the wane, 
Where is the silent and the solemn shore ; And Zeus rose shrieking, Saturn-like and boar, 
\ 


Washed by what soundless seas, where, all im- Before that dread Prometheus—No More! 


perious, 


~~" 
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Favits.—The man who sets out with expecting 
. find all his fellow-creatures heroes of virtue, 
-. | conclude by condemning them as monsters of 
ee: and, on the contrary, the least exacting judge 
fer sw 
om perfection, did not see so many frailties in us, 
ye would not be so gracious to our virtues. 
CuaracTers.—T here are, says Bulwer, certain 
-jaracters Which in the world are evil, and in se- 
‘jusion are good. These persons are of morbid 
copsitiveness, Which is perpetually galled by col- 
‘sion with others. In short, they are under the 
Jominion of vanity; and that vanity, never satis- 
sed, and always restless in the various competi- 
tions of society, produces “envy, malice, hatred, 
and uncbaritableness;” but, in solitude, the good 
and benevolent dispositions with which our self- 
ove no longer interferes, have room to expand or 
ripen, without being cramped by opposing inter- 
ests: this will account for many seeming discre- 
pancies in character, There are also some men 
nwhom old age supplies the place of solitude; 
and he who was in his youth and manhood pert, 
arrogant, and malignant; becomes in his old age, 
calm, mild, and benevolent. No man throughout 
le is the same being; and each season of our 
existence contradicts the characteristics of the last. 


Gevivs.—It has been aptly remarked that he 
who first laid down the maxim that diffidence is 
the companion of genius, knew very little of the 
workings of the human heart. True, there may 
have been a few such instances, and it is probable 
that in this maxim, as in most, the exception made 
the rule. But what could ever reconcile genius to 
ts sufferings, its sacrifices, its fevered inquietudes, 
the intense labor which can alone produce what 
the shallow world deems the giant offspring of 
momentary inspiration; what could ever reconcile 
it to these, but the unquenchable consciousness of 
internal power; the hope which has the fullness of 
certainty that in proportion to the toil is the re- 
ward; the sanguine and impetuous anticipation of 
gory, which bursts the boundaries of time and 
space, and ranges, with a prophet’s rapture, the 
mmeasurable regions of immortality. 

Exrertence.—A distinguished writer says, 
‘were | asked what best dignifies the present and 
consecrates the past; what sheds the purest light 
pon our reason; what gives the firmest strength 
‘o our religion; and, whether our remaining years 


pass in seclusion or in action, is best fitted to sof- | 


ten the heart to man, and elevate the soul to God, 
‘ would answer, with Lassus, it is experience.” 


Retictox.—Man, in whatever state he may be 
considered, as well as in every period and vicissi- 
tude of life, experiences in religion an efficacious 
antidote against the ills which oppress him; a 
suteld that blunts the darts of his enemies, and an 
ssylum into which they can never enter. In every 
*vent of fortune it excites in his soul a sublimity 
of ideas, by pointing out to them the just judge, 
who, as an attentive spectator of his conflicts, is 
about to reward him with his approbation. Reli- 


COLLECTANEA. 


ill be the most lenient. If God, in his | 


gion also, in the darkest tempest, appears to man 
as the iris of peace, and dissipating the dark and 
angry storm, restores the wished for calm, and 
brings him to the port of safety. 

Patience.—Hath any wounded you with inju- 
ries, meet them with patience. Hasty words 
rankle the wound, soft language dresses it, for- 
giveness cures it, and oblivion takes away the scar. 

Cavution.—While you say that the religion of 
your neighbor is like a garment that sits /oose/y 
upon him, be careful that your own is not like a 
glove that fits either hand: those who have the 
least piety themselves, are not unfrequently the 
most censorious toward others; a dishonest man 
is the first to detect a fraudulent neighbor. 

Those who most readily find a God to swear by, 
seldom find one to pray to. 

Our passions are like convulsive fits, which, 
though they make us stronger for the time, leave 
‘us weaker ever after. 

It was Sir Humphrey Davy who said “TI envy 
no quality of the mind or intellect in others; not 
genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and I believe most 
useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief 
to every other blessing.” 

Who, though possessing the rarest talents and 
most excellent merit, is not convinced of his use- 
lessness, when he reflects that he leaves, in dying, 
a world that does not feel his loss, and where so 
many persons are found to replace them. 

Great talent renders a man famous; great merit 
procures respect; great learning esteem; but good 
breeding alone insures love and affection. 

The ever active and restless power of thought, 
if not employed about what is good, will naturally 
and unavoidably engender evil. 

It was once observed to Lord Chesterfield, in 
the course of conversation, that man is the only 
creature that is endowed with the power of laugh- 
ter. “True,” said the earl, “and you may add, 
perhaps he is the only creature that deserves to be 
laughed at.” 


Wherever a great deal of gratitude is found ina 
) poor man, it may be taken for granted there would 
‘be as much generosity were he a rich man. 

The real Christian can never be unhappy, bating 
the pressure of immediate bodily anguish, and 
even through the tortures of the rack, a steady be- 
lief in God must be a powerful and an enduring 
support. No earthly prospect, however desolate ; 
no danger, however formidable, can overcome 

}him with terror or despair; for his thoughts are 
‘ever dwelling on the something Jeyord, in the tull 
) peace and bliss of which a few brief struggles will 
| place him. 
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MY FRIENDS. 


Turse are my friends; ranged on those shelves) in the world and less heartlessness._ \\ 
they stand silent and unobtrusive, until my plea- } spoke as they thought, and acted as +), 
sure calls them forth, and bids them speak; and ;I love them for their noble lessons, thei; , 
then each according to the complexion of his mind, ) exhortations to piety and the conseque): 
either arouses within me dormant energies, excites our brethren. ‘To these am I greatly i... 
my mirth, or strengthens me with sound philoso- ‘and shall be more so ere I die, for the fo... 
phy. Pleasant friends are they; speaking only ‘their wisdom is inexhaustible. Wit), .... 
when I will—always in season. ‘‘ Men of mark,” ; these I am most intimate ; with others, | | 
too, are they all; men who have made a noise in’ quent but not familiar converse, and dy... .... 
the world, but their renown has been gained inthe ‘all something valuable in the every day ooo... 
quiet paths of literature. Some of them yet walk ‘tions of life. Some abound with the yj):), . 
the earth, though the majority of them have passed ’ sports with the ills of life ; laughing philo. 
away. Notwithstanding I may be utterly unac- and some bewail the degeneracy of tnap, », 
quainted with those whoare yet in the flesh, as far } out wisely, but alas, with little success , 
as the ‘‘ outer man” is concerned, yet Iam familiar ‘their labors; the remedy, the better wa, 
with the workings of their hearts. Among the } each brings something into the store-hovs» »; 
living writers there are those of my own country, }dom. Such are my friends, fast and unwayerns 
who are my most especial favorites and particular } whom misfortune cannot affect ; who in prosper, 
friends, and of whom I take counsel. Am I de-‘teach me humility, and in adversity ins . a 
sponding? I turn to the pages of the philosopher- } with courage. ee Toe 
poet, and read ‘‘ what the heart of the young man? More pleasant and better remembered, perhoy 
said to the Psalmist :’”? words which stir the blood ‘ are their lessons, seconded as they are by thos 
like the tones of a trumpet, filling the heart with ‘a valued and faithful living monitor, whom. | wo» 
new and worthy resolutions. He it is who dis- } not forget in speaking of my friends; one who eve; 
courses eloquently of the charities of life, render- } enforces upon me, with resistless eloquence 
ing them abundantly desirable, and their exercise ’ ments the most noble and elevating. A fair haired, 
pleasing. He is at once, the sweet poet and the } gentle being, with a quiet beauty. 
pure preacher, ever encouraging virtue and frown- < 
ing on vice. And when desirous of looking into ? “ Like the stars, so still and saint-like 
the tomb, and meditating upon the final destination Looking downward from the skies” 
of all flesh, I look about me for a teacher and a 
companion, I find one in the author of ‘* Thana- 
topsis,’’ and listening to his words falling on the 
ear almost like the words of inspiration, I derive 


nm 


And when she, the object of distressing \ereaye. 
» ments, having drank deeply of the cup. 
;sits beside me clad in the simple garme 


therefrom unwonted strength. ‘mourning, and with a heart full of kindl; sy mp 
Among those who fill these shelves, there are ‘ thy, speaks earnestly the words of a tive pilow. 
> phy, then indeed, amid all these teachings and ex- 


many to whom I_owe much; many who have 
seat me by their experience, and encouraged me 
with their exhortations. I love the old writers : 3 come toinbor and to wait.” 

those witnesses of the manners and thoughts of by- 5 69, ale and be steonc-” 

gone days: who take us back centuries ago, into ‘ ; 

the quaint old times when men in their simplicity ; And go forth into the world to wrestle with its 
of character, were indeed, “but children of a> cares, with renewed vigor and a stout heart. thank. 


‘ hortations, I 


larger growth.’’ When there was more charity ‘ing God for my friends. 8.5.1 
~~ bento 
NOTICES. 
We present the second number of the Lapres’; patronage from all who desire to encourage lie «i 


GaRLanpD to its readers under feelings of peculiar | periment of establishing, permanently, a cheap maz* 
gratification. The evidences of approval which have : zine of standard and popular literature. 

reached us in the shape of additions to our subscrip- ’ 
tion list, are swhstantially satisfactory, and it shall be; %@> Agents and others who solicit subserpt" 
our endeavor to fulfil the expectations our friends ’ for us, will please observe that no names can be ™ 
have formed of the merits of our Magazine, from the ; ceived for a shorter term than one year. Te & 
specimen which has been laid before them. The‘ tremely low price at which the “Garland” 's {& 
present is a choice number, and contains contribu- ' nished, will not permit us to open, as W uld be 
tions of rare merit from approved authors. Those ‘ necessary, a large number of small accoun's 
which are to follow, shall not be inferior in character ) hence we feel compelled to give this notice )' “* 
or quality to what we have already given, and we) information of those who are kindly exerting Wee 
confidently anticipate an early and large increase of ‘ selves to increase our list. 











